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i BLOB ALU. 


THE SHARPENING OF THE SABRE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
. Burning thoughts within me call 
For the good old brand I wore, 
Hand the sabre from the wall— 
Let me try its weight once more. 
Bring the sharpening-stone to me, 
Sharp must now my sabre be. 


Sabre, thou didst look so dull, 
Under dust and spider-net ! 
Ah, thou shalt be beautiful 
With the blood of foemen yet ! 
Turn, boy, turn the stone for me, 
Sharper must the sabre be. 


Come and fill this faithful hand, 
Be again my own true sword, 
Till the lost, lost Fatherland 
Shall be rescued and restored. 
Turn, boy, turn the stone for me, 
Sharper mustemy sabre be. 





For the sacred German realm, 
For our honour trodden low, 
Sabre! strike through shield and helm 
One good blow, a mighty blow! 
Turn, boy, turn the stone for me, 
Sharper must my sabre be. 


Brothers, win the banner back ! 
We must earn the death of men. 
Brothers, win the banner back! 
I shall die contented then. 
Turn, boy, turn the stone for me, 
Sharper must my sabre be. 


Heard I not, before the door, 

Peal the trumpet’s thrilling blast ? 
Heard I not the cannon’s roar? 

Ah, ’twas but the storm that passed ! 
Turn, boy, turn the stone for me, 
Sharp must now my sabre be. 





A MIDSUMMER SONG. 


Come back to us, wild one !—turn hither thy feet, 
*Tis the season when all the long-parted should meet ; 
Here's health in the sun-beam, and hope in the sky, 
And peace in the song of the streams that go by; 
Here's freedom, here’s welcome :—believe it no clime 
Is fair as our England at Midsummer time. 


Come, dwell with us, loved one '—a cottage is ours, 
Where lime trees hang heavily laden with flowers, 

And the woodbine and rose through thy window shall peep, 
Ard breathe o'er thee softly, whilst thou art asleep. 

Nor sound, save the old chapel’s far distant chime, 

Shall break the light slumbers of Midsummer time. 


Come, rest with us, worn one !—and soon from thy brow 
Shall pass the harsh shadows that darken it now; 
Thou wilt smile to behold our fair children at play 
In the fresh steaming heaps of the newly-mown hay : 
Hark! hark! how they call thee !—Come home, ’tis a crime, 
To linger in cities at Midsummer time ! 

—>_—_ 


A CHAPTER ON COUSINS. 


“* Tristius haud illis monstrum ; nec scevior ulls 
Pestis ira detim Stygiis sese extulit undis.” 
Vircit. 


“ Of all the plagues with which mankind is curst— 
Of all inflictions—Cousins are the worst.” 

Many are the pictures that have been drawn or painted by poets and others, 
of a state of perfect joy and felicity. Some have placed the consummation of 
happiness in Arcadian scenes, and rural enjoyments—representing the plough- 
man, the gardener, or the shepherd under the hawthorn, as the ** beau ideal” of 


a happy man; some have fixed the site of the terrestrial Eden in the porches 
of philosophy, and the pursuits of literature and science; some have planted | 
their imaginary paradise in the genial climate and savoury atmosphere of the | 


dinner-table ; some have placed the **summum bonum” upon the glittering pin- 
nacles of rank and power; some have maintained it to consist in wealth, and 
others, more rationally, in virtue ; but from each and all of these views and opi- 
nions I dissent totally. Neither the husbandman, or the sage, or the gourmand, 


or the nabob, or the crowned monarch, or even the proprietor of a clear | 


unincumbered conscience, appears to me to have gained the summit of 
sublunary gratification. There is a bliss above all the blisses that have 
ever yet been described or fancied—a happiness as far above all other hap- 
pinesses as the flight of the eagle above the fluttering of the butterfly. Were 
I required to name the only condition of mortality which I hold to be justly en- 
viable—to lay my finger on the man whom I reckon the especial favourite of for- 
tune, and the possessor of the best gift of beaven—I should reply, without a 
moment's hesi.atiun—the man without a Cousin! 


I had infinitely rather be “ the great un-cousined,” than the “ great unknown” 


himself; for of a certainty the sorest plague that sprang out of Pandora's fatal | 


casket, was the odious institution of cousinship. Cousins may be near rela- 


| 
| 








| 


family ; the state of single blessedness had no charms for them: independence 
no attractions. A rage for matrimony possessed them all; they first exposed 
themselves to the shafts of Cupid; then they suffered themselves to be led by 
the torch of Hymen. Ina word, they married !—male and female after their 
kind—all married; then came the office of Lucina, who was never unpropi- 
lous ; a miscarriage was never heard of in any branch of the family ; as surely 
as the ninth moon filled her horns, forth came a cousin—cousin after cousin—a 
train of cousins, as long as the tail of a comet ; cousins-german every living 
soul of them. I would give every farthing I have in the world that they were 
all in Germany. , 

A grand division of the cousin species, is that of town cousins and country 
cousins. You suffer from the former more frequently ; but from the latter more 
intensely. You have the town cousins about you always; but then the torture 
is mitigated by the continual infliction. You know when you get up in the 
morning that you have a certain quantity of cousining to go through before the 


; day is over, and you make up yeur mind to it; read a page of Seneca, add a 





| Every word in this description hits them. 
| —from the mountains of Mourne. 


| 
| 
| almost monthly pounces upon my house in 


‘and often from the very points of the compass whence you least expect such ill 


verse to your litany, and commit yourself to Providence, like a wise man and a 
Christian. The evil does not take you by surprise, and in unknown shapes, as 
in the case of cousins from the country, whom there is no foreseeing, and no 
deprecating. ‘They dart upon you, when you least dream of such a visitation, | 


winds to blow Ihave a pack of these relations in the county of Down, near 
the Mourne Mountains ; and I am indebted to them for the motto to this article, 
for they vividly remind me of the Harpies. They are of the same number and 
gender; their descents are just as abrupt; their appetites as voracious ; indeed, 
in almost every particular of their character, they resemble the winged spinsters 
of the Strophades : 

**Subite horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt, 

Diripinntque dapes.” 





* Subite !’"—they come uninvited, 
without giving the slightest warring of their direful intention “ Horrifico | 
lapsu !’’—with horrid stoop—the stoop of a kite on a pigeon = ** De montibus :”’ 
** Dirimuntque dapes.”—I never saw young 
The eldest I call Celeno; and I fancy her, at this 
moment, perched upon a cliff of Sliebh-Donard, and meditating one of her 
street. 
Country-cousins are the very plagues of Egypt. I hate the very thought of 
the country on account of my country-cousins. The tree is to be judged by 
| the fruit it bears; and the advantages of the country may, in like manner, be 


women eat so scandalously. 





, hundred pretexts. 





; estimated by the fact, that it produces the very worst variety of the cousin spe- 
| cies. Country cousins are as migratory as tinkers. Indeed I think they are 
| called country-cousins, because they never stay in the country. Andhave they 
any business in town! None whatever. Their general motive for what they 
call their ‘trips’ to Dublin, is the Zoological Gardens. A grand characteristic 
of the tribe is a passion for this establishment. Did you ever hear of a country- 
cousin who did not make it a point to visit the Zoological Gardens once, at the 
very least, every twelvemonth! I can answer for my own rural relatives; there 
are the Jumbletons in particular, who come up from the county Sligo twice 
a-year, and quarter themselves upon me, sometimes for three weeks together, 
for no other object under heaven but to see those confounded macaws and 
monkeys. The only thing that comforts me is the little accidents which occa- 
sionally happen in exhibitions of wild-beasts. There is a chance of the keeper, 
some time or other, leaving a tiger’s cage open :—it is just possible that one of 
my dear’ little cousins may one day tumble into the pit with the bears. The 
newspapers, no doubt, would announce such an event as “a melancholy occur- 
rence !" 

As you may very well suppose, I am tolerably well acquainted, myself, with 
the Zoological Gardens. No man knows his way to the stable half ‘so 
well. Between the Jumbletons, the Honeycombs, and the Pumpkins, if I 
had but the slightest bent towards natural history, | should be a dangerous 
rival to Buffon and Cuvier; for a week very seldom passes without a weary 
walk or jaunt to this detestable institution. J must even cicerone Mrs. 
Jumbleton, who has been there every spring and summer since her marriage, 
with but one intermission; and then I had little reason to enjoy my vacation, 
for she employed the interval in giving me another second-cousin, who, I 
grieve to think of it, will very soon be commencing his ** trips ™ to the capital, 
and developing his zoological talents. The reason why Mrs. Jumbleton al- 
ways insists upon my company is her fear that the pelican, who is always 
strolling about, will *‘ put out my darling’s eyes with his awkward bill.” If 
he ever pays my cousin Tommy any little attention of this kind, I shall call 
him a duck instead of a pelican, and honour his bill to the day of my death. 
Tommy is perfect master of all the various howls, roars, yelps, barks, 
grunts, growls, screams, clatters, and screeches, in the gardens, and as soon 
as we return, the whole hubbub and uproar is performed over again. My 
neighbours are actually under the impression that I have a menagerie in my 
house. 

And all this I must endure because the Jumbletons are my cousins !—for no 
other reason under the sun but because Mr. Jumbleton's mother and mine were 
sisters! 

There is nothing so ‘‘exigeant” as cousinship. Cousins expect to be 
noticed, talked to, visited, recollected, and consulted. You must never omit 
to shake hands with them, and my-dear-Dick them. You must always be at 
home when they call upon you, whether you happen to be abroad ornot. When 
they are sick, you must never send a servant to learn how they have passed the 
| night, as you may do with the dearest friend you have in the world; as Pylades 
might do with Orestes; you must go in person, and you must institute your 
hypocritical inquiries twice, at least, every day,—no matter what distance vou 
have to travel, even though the thermometer should be down to zero. The 
most capricions woman that ever plagued a lover is not so hard to be dealt with 
|asacousin. A cousin is always standing on his consanguinity: he never for- 
| gets for one moment, that your father and his mother were brother and sister. 
| Second-cousins are the greatest genealogists upon earth. Half the pains that 
| one of these ‘ ne’er-do-well’s” will take to trace the stream of his blood up to a 
common fountain with yours, would discover the source of the Niger. It would 
be an unspeakable blessing if there were no such things as parish-books, and 
marriage-registers ; itis those odious chronicles that enabie people to hunt out | 
their abominable relationships. | 

There be first-cuusins, second-cousins, third-cousins, cater-cousins, and | 








tions, and blood relations but they are undoubtedly neither dear relations or Kerry-cousins ; and I devoutly wish they had all snug births—(quere, deaths, | 


“moral relations.” At all removes, (I would they were removed to the anti- 


podes !)—in all degrees—under all denominations—he-cousins and she-cousins— cousins a man may have withont the slightest fault upon bis part ; and it is 
town cousins and country cousins—young or old—handsome or hideous—rich | gsti]] more dreadful to reflect that the aggregate number of cousins in the world 
Or poor—vary the idea as you will—modify it, turn it, diversify it, twist it into is continually on the increase. ‘This I regard as far the worst consequence 
any shape, form, or fashion—cousins are a generation of vipers ; aud, in my de- | of the advance of population. 


liberate, sober, and settled judgment, it would be a reform almost as valuable as 
the reformation itself 
Marat, were I to finish the sentence. 
I really know of no plan which would go so near to the realization of the de- 
‘ightful dream of a paradise upon earth, as a project (if any such can be hit upon) 
for clearing this pretty little planet of ours of the race of cousins. 

Let me appeal to any body, who, for the sins of his fathers, or his own, is 
cursed with a tribe of these detestable relatives, if a hundred thousand times a- 
day he does not devote them to “auld Hornie.” 





thief passes on the tread-mill. I would be a reasonably happy man if my aunts 


; but I command myself—you would say I was a} [reland! 


t ‘ For my part, if I knew any } cousins in Great Britain. 
worse wish, it were heartily at their service, for they lead me such a life as a | shall hear of the Pumpkins. 


quoth the devil,) in Sierra Leone. It is horrible to think of how many | 


There can scarcely be a doubt, but that 
there ure six or seven millions of the species at this present moment in 
Imagine seven millions of cousins! Think of any one cousin you 
| are visited with, and then multiply the calamity by the enormous number of 
| seven millions! 
| There never lived an individual so cousined and becousined as I am. 
ie Haud inexpertus loquor.” I have from forty to fifty cousins-german ; and 
| SecapeennEN in what mathematicians call an infinite series. Then such 
|} cousins! One of my cousins is @ match for a dozen of any other persons 
You have heard of the Fizzlegigs; and now you 





I have no peace with the Pumpkins. There is Mr. Pumpkin and Mrs. Pump- | 


had died maidens, and my uncles bachelors. But no! They were a marrying | kin, and Mr. Pampkin’s father, and Mrs. Pumpkin’s aunt. Then there is Miss | 





Pumpkin, and Misses Penelope and Theodosia Pumpkin, and Mr. Peter Pomp- 
kin, and Mr. Anthony Pumpkin, and moreover a whole nursery full of little 
Pumpkins of both sexes, the family multiplying at the terrific rate of four Pump- 
kins every three years, which but very little arithmetic will shew you is the 
fastest rate of increase possible, excepting the birth of twins,—a method I am 
truly astonished that the fertile geniue of Mrs. Pumpkin has not yet adopted for 
more expeditious cousin-making. 

The Pumpkins are so determined not to be bumpkins, that they pass three- 
fourths of the year in town, and I need scarcely tell you where they board and 
lodge. It is enough to say, they are country cousins. They come up in 
detachments of about half-a-dozen at a time; and use my house with as little 
ceremony as if it was Bilton’s hotel. They colour their invasions with a 
Clementina is to take lessons on the harp; Penelope to 
learn German; or Bobby and Mysie to have their teeth put in order by M’Clean. 
You would form a notion of the interest I take in this proceeding, were you to 
see the use the little imps incarnate make of their dental machinery at dinner- 
time. Sometimes Mr. Pompkin has business in Smithfield ; sometimes Mrs. 
Pumpkin has affairs in Grafton Street ; and sometimes old Mr. Pumpkin wants & 
new pair of spectacles. A country cousin never wants an excuse for coming to 
tuwn; and the Pumpkins are particularly ingenious; so much so indeed, that I 
often take a kind of miserable pleasure in endeavouring to conjecture upon 
what plea the next visit, or rather visitation, is to be justified I once thought 
that every pretext, decent, and indecent, was exhausted, when the next 
morning’s post brought me a letter from Pumpkin Hail, containing the intelligence 
that one of the girls had commenced the study of botany; that Mrs. Pumpkin 
was anxious that she should attend a course of lectures at the Dublin Society ; 
that-——but I had better let the reader have the document itself, as a sample of 
the epistolary style of a country cousin :— 

“ Pumpkin Hall, May 17, 183 

My dear Frederick,—You will have two or three of us, { believe, with you 
the day after to-morrow ; perhaps to-morrow evening, if the day-coach from 
Limerick is not full passing Pumpkin Hall. Penelope has been studying botany, 
and I wish her to have the advantage of attending lectures in Dublin: Mr. 
Pumpkin says that I cannot do better than take her with me to town for a month 
or six weeks, or as long as Dr. Litton’s course lasts ; and if you can make room 
for us, it would be quite delightful, for you know how I abhor hotels. I know 
the Honeycombs have promised you a long visit; but Clementina had a letter 
yesterday from Mrs. Honeycomb, in which she says it will not be in her power 
to leave Bumblebee Park for some time, as she expects the Switchleys, and 
does not exactly know when they may arrive. The Switchleys, by the by, are 
cousins of ours. Mr. Switchley’s mother was old Mr. Jumbleton’s half-sister - 
of course they will give you a few days while they remain in Ireland, and I 

trust it will be while we are with you, for they are people I long to know, as they 
are so nearly relatedto ua. I ought to tell you that my poor little Emily is 
suffering a great deal with sore eyes, and I shall take her with me to Dublin to 
get advice. She will not be troublesome, as her maid will attend her, and I 
have promised to allow her to take Clio, the little French poodle, up to town to 
amuse her. May I beg you to tell Mrs. Dickory to be very particular about 
airing our beds, and to have good fires kept in our rooms. Mr. Pumpkin and 
Tom will, I believe, come up with us and remain in town a day or two to see 
the cattle show; but you may put Tom any where you like. Aunt Margery 
begs me to say that she is excessively sorry her rheumatism disables her to be of 
our party to town; she hopes, however, to be well enough to spend some weeks 
with you when the weather is milder. Do not, I entreat you, forget my message 
to Mrs. Dickory ; and believe me my dear Frederick, 

“Ever your very affectionate cousin, 

“ AurELIA Pumpkin.” 


Such are my cousins, the Pumpkins, or such rather is a faint sketch of their 
atrocities. 

I am nobody in my own house ; I am an intruder at my own table; I can call 
nothing my own; not a moment of time is at my disposal ; my cousins cozen 
me out of every thing; they eject me from my prescriptive place by the fire- 
side ; they usurp my arm-chair; they seize upon my favourite cut of the leg of 
mutton; they never leave me any part of the turkey but the drum-stick! Ay, 
sir, the drum-stick, nothing but thedrumstick! It is mow five years since I 
have tasted—in my own house—at my own table—any part of goose or turkey 
but the drumstick ! 

I love a quiet life, and I might better live in a whirlpool, the hubbub kept up by 
my ruthless relations is so incessant. ‘The knocker is in perpetual motion ; 
and the hall-duor bell rings for ever and ever. “Is this Mr. Jumbleton’s?”— 
A parcel for Miss Penelope Pumpkin.”—* A note for Mrs. Philip Honey- 
comb ;"—Miss Catherine Jumbleton’s mantua-maker ;"—‘ Mr. Snappington, 
the attorney, to meet Mr. Honeycomb by appointment ;"—*A parrot, and 
three pair of guinea-pigs to be kept fur Lady Cecilia Switchley until sent for ;* 
—* A bull-dog for Mr. Thomas Pumpkin, with particular directions to feed him 
regularly, and not to muzzle him.” Peace, order, regularity, and all the quiet 
decencies of life are unknown in my establishment. All is anarchy and chaos. 
My rooms are filled with lumber of all kinds; my own drawers and trunks are 
removed to the hay-lofts to make place for cousins’ baggage. My hall is like 
nothing upon earth but a stage-coach-office ; an inextricable labyrinth of band- 
boxes, hat-cases, port-manteaus, travelling-bags, great-coats, Indian-rubber 
cloaks, and umbrellas. If I go into my study,I find Mr. Pumpkin arranging 
his accounts with his agent. I apologize for the interruption, and betake my- 
self to the dining-room; there I find Mrs. Honeycomb engaging a children’s 
maid. Driven to the drawing-rooms, I discover two of the young Jumbletons 
taking lessons in fencing in one of them, while the horrid notes that issue irom 
the other but too plainly intimate that young Pumpkin is practising a sonata 








upon the German flute, while one of his air sisters is doing her best to im- 
prove the din by her efforts upon the harpsichord. Rushing down stairs in 
despair, I meet Dr. Cataract, who is come to see *‘ my little cousin”’ with the 
sore eyes; and at the next step the servant informs me that a person waits in 
the hall to see me upon important business; and this turns out to be the cele- 
brated Mr. M'Rory, professor of rhetoric, come to lecture one of the young 
Jumbletons, who is designed for the bar, in ‘‘the Stentorian system of elocu- 





tion, admirably adapted to increase the power of the human voice to a 
trernendous pilch, and enable a speaker to fill the largest assembly in the world 
with tones very little inferior in loudness and distinctness to the most appalling 
thunder!” 

But there is nothing enrages me so much as to hear the Pumpkins for ever 
rhapsodizing upon the charms of a country life, and the misery they endure 
when * duty” or *‘ indispensible business” obliges them to come totown. So 
passionately fond are they of rural existence that they pass three fourths of the 
calendar year in my house in Dublin. They never sit down to my best dinners 
without asigh for the rustic fare they have left behind them at Pumpkin Hall ; 
and my fair cousin Penelope, who has actually not seen a tree, or a blade of 
grass, for the last seven months, except in Merrion-square, or Stephen’s-green, 
marvelled the other day with the utmost complacency, how I could bear to live 
immured in Dublin, cities were such shocking places, and it was such an un- 
natural thing to pass one’s days in long, ugly rows of diagy brick houses, when 
there were such sweet places as groves, and green lanes, and meadows, and 
gardens. 

Truly, if country-cousins love the country, their self-denying spirit cannot be 
too highly lauded. People who love town as I co, seldom or never exhibit our 
townward propensities by taking up our abodes a hundred and fifty miles 
from the Castle. To the country, however, I believe I must ultimately be- 
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take myself, for it seems tu be the only likely way of getting rid of one’s country 
eousins. oar 

Let me conclude by imploring the legislature to take the cousin-queetion Im- 
mediately into consideration with a view to the discovery of the means best | 
adapted to reform what every man of reflection and feeling must perceive 10 be 
the most crying grievance of the present day. ‘There might be a law to make 
the claiming of cousinship a transportable offence : or better still to make cousin- 
killing justitiable homicide. A measure of such a nature would be a second 
edition of the Billof Rights. I! ever there was a subject where instinct, reason, 
and religion were unanimous, it is this. Weare commanded to love our enemies, 
but we read nowhere—love your cousins. 


—>— 
MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 
Cuapter II. 


[Continued from the Albion of August 20.} 

The only daughter of Sir Robert S——, arrived on the 16th April, 182—, at 
the principal inn in one of the neighbouring towns. By chance | learnt several 
particulars respecting the young lady; and | ascertained, moreover, that her 
father was on the continent at the time, and that she had no other biped accom- 
paniment than an ancient aunt. Report spoke of the baronet’s daughter as a 
perfect beauty ; as being heiress of an immense fortune ; and as being withal 
remarkably affable and of easy access. ‘Though the attribute of beauty bad 
hitherto appeared to my mind as an essential ingredient in the cup of matrimo- 
nial bliss, | never thuught the worse of any young lady because she had money. | 
Indeed, as hinted in Chapter] ,1 had been so far lessoned in days that were | 
past, as tothe value of money, that I deemed a certain quantity of the circu. | 
lating medium of paramount importance in journeying through life. On both | 
accounts, therefore, | was most anxious to see the baronet’s daughter, determin- | 
ed, in the event of my opinion according with the public report of her attrac- 
tiuns, &c., to have a meeting with her by some means or other. I had read the 
week before “a full, true, and particular account” of the stratagems by which 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield contrived to get married to Miss Turner, and by 
which he gained an estimable prize. (‘There was no word then of the prosecu- 
tion and punishment which followed.) I meditated something of the same kind, 
In order, however, that there might be no hazard of being gulled touching her 
personal charms and prospective financies, I thought it best, before decoying her 
into a carriage, to have the evidence of my eyes as to the first point, and make 
under-hand enquiries as to the second. I therefore concluced 1 might without 
the least risk of detection assume any title, and play off any airs I pleased 
Accordingly, I hired a horse and gig, and procured a confidential acquaintance, 
moving iu a rather humbler sphere than myself, to whom J revealed my plans 
and views. He pronounced them * excellent,” “ apirited,” and so forth, and at 
once agreed to personate the character of my body-servant. I took to myself 
the high-sounding ttle of Lord A , thinking I would by that means have a 
greater chance of atiracting the attention of the baronet’s daughter. My ser- 
vant and I entered the gig, which J drove with the spirit characteristic of the 
majority of young noblemen. In due time we arrived at the destined inn. We 
alighted—my servant first, who with infinite tact handed me down. I entered 
the inn, announcing my name as Lord A The intelligence that a noble- 
man had arrived spread through the house like wild-fire. Bows, curtsies, and 
every mark of obsequious respect were showered on me at every step. My ser- 
vant once committed himself, and was likely to have committed me, by saying 
“Eh!” instead of ‘*my lord.” “Sirrah,” said J, as there were several 
persons present, * I will teach you manners ;” and so saying, | applied my cane 
with considerable apparent force to his person, but in reality very gently. He 
submitted to the physical correction with perfect equanimity, saying, with a 
tact which exceeds ail praise, “1 beg your pardon, my Lord.” 

] had not been many minutes upstairs when I learned that the heiress was 
‘“‘out’’ seeing some of the beautiful scenery with which the district abounds ; 
but she was expected to return in a few hours. Lest our incognito should be 
discovered by some officious chance-person putting up at the inn, who knew me, 
I thought it advisable, instead of vegetating in the hotel, to go out airing. I | 
immediately commanded the hostler to get my horse and gig ready. ‘The order 
waa no sooner given than obeyed. Ina second, self and servant were driving 
out of town When we proceeded two miles, we came in sight of K— Abbey, 
an old venerable ruin. ‘To have gone to it by the usual circuitous route would | 
have been a distance of three miles: by crossing one or two intervening fields of 
grass, the distance would not have been a mile and a half. I have always hated 
round-about roads. J therefore decided in favour of driving through the fields. 
We had not proceeded above a quarter of a mile when owing I suppose to too 
rapid and careless driving, we upset the gig by coming in contact with a fragment 
of an old broken turf dyke. ‘The contents of course were “ spilled.” 
tusion, in so far as I was concerned, was dreadful. The shock of a Lisbon 
earthquake could scarcely have been greater. For half an hour afterwards | 
Jay horizontally on the ground, quite insensible. On partially recovering my 
consciousness, I found the gig lying in myriads of pieces all around me. A 
more striking picture of destruction | never have witnessed. No horse or ser- 
vant was tobe seen. Let the reader only judge of my feelings, when in addi- 
tion to my broken bones, a sense of what I had done broke inonmy mind. My | 
servani—the rogue was little hurt—my servant, I afterwards learned, took one 
direction, the horse another. I was left ‘alone in my glory’—such as it was— | 
to live or die, just as ** sovereign Fate’ was pleased to ordain. The four-legged 
animal was so much frightened that he galloped ali the way at his utmost speed 
back to the inn; the biped blockhead, the two-legged animal, instead of waiting, | 
as any nan with an aloin of *“rumgumption’ in him would have done, to put 
the best possible face on the disaster, ran home without ever halting, and with- 
out uttering a syllable to human being touching what had vccurred. The dunce’s 
notion doubtless was, that possibly nobody might ever learn that he had 
figured in the foolish affair which had led to the awkward and tragical catas- 
trophe. 

The alarm which the horse, half-harnessed and ‘‘ raised” as he was, created 
among the inhabitants of F , as he galioped up to the hotel stables, fairly de- 
fies description. Inless than ten minutes the idea spread through the whole 
town that some accident— it might be a fatal one—had happened to Lord A 
A shoal of the good people set out instantly in quest of me. Iwas found on 
the spot alluded tu, able to converse a little, but altogether incapable of walking 
An express—a two-legged one, because no other one was to be had—was sent 
to the inn, to procure a carriage to carry home the young nobleman. Orders 
were at the same time given to get a doctor with ali possible haste. The solici- 
tude asto the extent of the damage done to my person evinced by all present 
was extreine ; they absolutely vied with each other in showing attention to me 
The carriage was not long in arriving. I was put into it, and conducted to the 
hotel, on my arrival at which I had a world of kind offices shown me. ‘There 
was Only one doctor who then practised in the town of F .and he was at that 
time unfortunately twenty miles from home on a professional visit. What was to 
be dune? Without my knowledge, au express was sent to E——, the town to 
which I belonged, demanding the immediate attention, on Lord A , of two 
medical practitioners. In an incredibly short space they were in my apariment 
I afterwards learned that, in the plenitude of his anxiety to give the nobleman 
the benefit of his professional skill, one of the doctors rode his horse so hard 
that the poor anima! died in a few days afterwards. Judge of my surprise, 
judge uf how queerly I felt, in more senses than one, when the sons (my towns- 
men) of Esculapius entered the room. Ina state of a!] but utter petrification, | 
lay on my bed beforethem. Conceive, reader, if you are fit for the task; con- 
ceive their astunishment and mortification when, on beirg ushered, with all the 
pomp and show of circumstance, in'o my apartment, they beheld, instead of 
Lord A , me stretched before them! They first looked at me, and then at 
each other, for some time, alternately, as if they did not know whether they 

ought not to doubt the evidence of their own eyes. So stupid an expression of 
countenance as that then exhibited by these disciples of Galen, was never be ore 
witnessed under the sun. Their mutual impression, on a little reflection, was 
that a gross and grievious hoax had been played off at their expense (alas! the 
expense fell on me!) and therefore they determined, before prescribing any thing 
for me, or even making the slightest inquiry into the extent or nature of the in- 
jury I had received, to demand an explanation of mine host. ‘They luckily ex- 
pressed this intention audibly. Concluding that this step would only make bad 
worse, I explained the circumstances, so far, to them ; taking special care to 
lay the best shere of the blame on my servant in the article of upsetting the 
} he and also accusing him of having invented and applied to me the title of Lord 

When the circumstances of this adventure became known in E—, they 

proved, as will readily be believed, the uccasion of infinite merriment to my fel- 
low-townsmen. My only consolation was—a small one certainly—that J was | 
not the on/y person laughed at 
whom I had hoaxed in the business, came in severally for their share of public 
laughter. 

1 need not say there was nothing in the affair laughable to me. 
was concerned, it was in many senses a serious matter. ‘It was long and 
many a day” before I recovered from the effects of the upsetting of the gig; 
but in addition to my calamities in this respect, and the mortification consequent 
on the awkward issue of my schemes touching the abduction of the baronet’s 
daughter, there came sundry heavy bills against me; the first from the gig and 
horse hirer ; the second from Boniface ; but the last and heaviest of all were 
those which came under the title of * fees” from the brace of Esculapians, par- 
cularly the one from the ** practitioner” who murdered the 
riding. To all these “ disagreeables” 
superadded severe daily and hourly 

Telatives. 
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In so far as I | 


horse by his furious 
—enough in all conscience—there were 


lectures on my folly, read to me by my 
My situation, in one word, was insufferable; the mortal did 


| matrimonial attempt. 
of the fair was a component part of my moral constitution, and that to be in a 


, look ; there was a boek in her hand. 


| be blockhead enough to misunderstand this. 


| he did his duty admirably. 


Mine host, and the two physicians, all in short | like @ person out of his senses, Boots entered my bed-rvom. 


not, nor does exist, who could have borne it. I left the town of E— abrupt- 
ly one moon-light evening. In ten days thereafter I was in the town of 
Carlisle. 

Cuarrer III. Sine ; 

I was very fortunate, as regarded pecuniary matters, on my arrival in Carlisle. 
One of my old and most intimate schvol-feliows had been settled there in a 
respectable way for several years. He at once procured a situation for me. 
Happily be had not heard of either of the love mishaps I have detailed. On 
entering my situation I determined to apply myself so closely to business as to 
keep out of harm’s way; in other words, exclude me from all communication 
with young ladies. JI had come to this determination from @ conviction, In- 
duced by past events, that Fate had appointed I should never succeed in any 
I knew, moreover, as hinted in the outset, that the love 


beautiful nymph’s company was not only perilous in the extreme, but what is 
called certain danger, However, though fully aware of all this—no Christian 
could have been more so—one cannot walk the streets and highways with one’s 
eyes shut. I lived a little distance out of town; and, in returning in the even- 
ing from the day’s duties, had to pass some beautiful gardens. Sooth to say, I 
used very much to delight in dressing gardens with my own hand; and, if the 
reports of friends may be credited, displayed much more than the average taste 
that way. One of the gardens I had to pass in returning home of an evening, 
seemed to me the very bcau ideal of good taste in the science of * laying out.” 
I generally stood eight or ten minutes every evening looking over its wa!l— 
which fortunately was of no inconvenient altitude—admiring its beautiful con- 
tents, One evening as I popped my head over the garden wall, I saw a new 
flower—an exquisitely beautiful young lady, oue of whom Milton would have 
written—" Herself the fairest flower.” A deep blush tinged her supremely 
beautiful cheeks while her lustrous eye met mine. | felt a momentary entrance- 


| ment—I was glued to the spot on which I stood; but a recollection of Louisa, 


and the adventures counected with her, flashing across my mind, I succeeded, 
after a desperate struggle between prudence and love, in getting my legs to per- 
form their duty in removing me home. 

As will be readily credited, this charming damsel (name at this time un- 
known) had a liberal share of my thoughts that night. I weighed in my own 
tnind whether, in the event of ascertaining that in addition to her personal at- 
tractions, she united respectability of character and station in society, | ought 
not after all to make an attempt on her heart, as she had already, without any 
seeming effort, conquered mine. The hearing of arguments pro and con robbcd 
me of two or three hour’s sleep. ‘The vpinion of Sir John Falstaff, that there 
is divinity in odd numbers, uccurred to me, and I believe would have made me 
decide on seeking an interview had not the awkward issue of Jack’s third visit 
to Mrs. Ford shot athwart my mind, followed by a painful remembrance of what 
had happened to myself in my two previous adventures. All this, it is right to 
add, was succeeded by a recurrence of the afore mentioned conviction that 
Fate had ordained I was never to be married. The interlocutor of my judg- 
ment therefore was, that I would suffer unknown to, and unpitied by, the 
world, a universe of ardent unrevealed love, rather than run the hazard of 
making myself anew a laughing-stuck to the public, and the butt of my 
acquaintances, 

This then was a settled point. And so strictly had I resolved to act up to 
the letter of my resolution, that rather than be in temptation’s way, I would 
submit to the ineffably great sacrifice uf passing by the beautiful garden without 
casting a glance at it, lest that glance should encounter the exquisitely handsome 
form of the living flower I had before seen in it. For three days, evenings 
rather, I religiously adhered to my determination; she might each time I passed 
have been again eclipsing, by her presence, all the other beauties in the garden ; 
but I saw her not. On the third day after, when returning home, I learned by 


the merest accident the young lady's name, who were her connexions, and what 


her character and station in society. On the fourth, while I was as usual pass- 
ing by the garden on my way home, I observed her—Lavinia was her name— 
walking slowly, not in the garden, but on the road outside, as if coming directly 
up tome. She seemed contemplative: there was a touching pensiveness in her 
We met, and were in the act of passing 
each other, when Lavinia, as if suddenly seized with sickness, quivered a little, 
and was in the act of falling. I caught hold of her before she swooned alto- 
gether: the book she held in her hand did fall. 

** Pray, madam, are you indisposed !”” enquired I, with much tenderness and 


| concern. 


“A little, sir,” she softly answered at the same time glancing a look at me 
which it is impossible to characterise, but which I must have been steel-hearted, 
indeed, not to have felt. 

I lifted the Look from the ground. I looked at it: it was a novel. The pas- 
sage she had evidently been reading was indicated by the leaf being folded down. 
That passage told—told eloquently though briefly, of the loves of a young lady 
and gentleman; how they eloped together, got married at Gretna Green, and 
lived a long life of the utmost possible happiness. I could not—who could !— 
IT could not in any circumstances, 
far less in the circumstances of that moment, resist it. 

‘* My dearest girl,” said I, ‘‘ will you meet me to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock, atthe S had 

‘**T will, with all my heart,” was the brief answer she returned; and that 
answer was accompanied by a look more expressive a thousand fold than a whole 
world uf books could have been, had such been written to describe the young 
lady's feelings. 

We parted that evening. 
place. 





We met next morning at the appointed time and 
We set off in a coach and four for Gretna Green. Jehu was well paid: 
We halted no longer than was necessary to change 
horses, until we reached a small town within ten miles of the destined place. 
On our way Lavinia disclosed to me how she had been struck by my appearance 
the very first time she had seen me looking over her father’s garden wall; but 
a sense of the delicacy and reservedness becoming her sex prevented her from 
revealing ber affection for me, until the evening I met her on the road, when 
she found that keeping it any longer concealed in her breast was likely to 
endanger her life. 

On reaching the small town just mentioned, Lavinia complained, and no won- 
der, of eahaustion, in consequence of the fatigues of that day, as well as of a 
sleep'ess previous night spent in concerting measures for making the elopement 
successful. She begged a little time might be allowed her to recruit her 
strength. I ordered a snatch of supper. We buth ate heartily, having been 
appetised by the length of the journey. 

We had been in the inn about half an hour when Lavinia—addressing me of 
course—said, ** My dear, | think we may go now.’ These words were deliver- 
ed in a tone; they were accompanied by a look of affection, which I valued at 
the tine as infinitely above all the riches of either Ind. 

* Well, then, my darling, we shall set out instantly,’ was my reply. 

I rang the bell violently. In about twenty seconds, in rushed a stout well- 
made man. *‘* Waiter!” said I, in a tone which indicated that I thought myself 
a personage of some consequence; ** Waiter! bring me the bill. Order the 
the horses and carriage to be gut ready this moment; and be sure, too, you 
don t— 

A shriek from Lavinia interrupted me. 


She swooned away in the easy chair 
on which she sat at the time. 


1 of course forgot the waiter and every earthly 
thing e'se, in the plenitude of my concern for Lavinia. 

* Lavinia! Lavinia! my dear! my angel! what can be the matrer?” 

While in the act of addressing her in these terms of affectionate concern, and 
simultaneously grasping her snow-white hand, I felt some powerful fist take bold 
of and drag me back by the neck of my coat. 

* What insolence, sir!’’ exclaimed I, thinking it was the waiter who thus 
intruded on us. So saying I turned about my face towards the vulgar ill-bred 
lacquey of the public, when, to my utter astonishment, I beheld three fellows be- 
side ine. 


**Come,”’ said the intruder who first entered the room, and whom I took to 
be John, ** come, let us carry her out !” 


‘The man who presumes to lay a hand on her will be as dead asa herring that 
instant,” said [ indignantly. 


* Never mind the empty threats of the blockhead,” said the fellow who had 
spoken already. 

He had no sooner uttered the words than the vile paws of the villanous 
trio seized hold of Lavinia. I felt a kind of madness coming over my soul. I 
know | resisted with all my might; but what else occurred I cannot tell. 

> * + + * + 
Next morning I awoke as from a dream. 


I looked around in utter ainaze- 
ment. I fancied myself in a new world. 


While thus bewildered, while 


Be I enquired 
where I was, and was answered, ‘The Duke of York Hotel, in the town of 


“ The same,” I ejaculated with myself, “the same as that in which Lavinia 
and I supped last night.” 


‘** And where,” I asked, with an emphasis of which print can give no idea, 
“* where is Lavinia ?” 

“ Lavinia ” exclaimed Boots, evidently ignorant of who I meant. 

* The young lady I brought here with me last night,” said I hurriedly. 

“ Adz, Sur, she was carried off by the three gentlemons who coomed in such 
haste in @ carriage,” said Boots, with an archness of look which denoted that 
Nature had intended the young rascal for the stage. 

“The three gentiemen!” A recollection of the triumvirate of scoundrels 
who xo abruptly and unceremoniously thrust their hated presence on us the pre- 





vious night, darted across my mind, But what they were, whither they had come, 


where they were gone, what they had done with Lavinia, whether they had 
‘‘ Burked” her, or compelled her to marry one of their ruffian selves, were all 
matters as to which I was in a state of as total ignorance as the child unborn - 
nor could any person in the inn furnish me with information on the subject. * 

Boots withdrew. I rose, huddled on part of my clothes, and prepared for 
shaving. Has the readera good imagination? If he have, let him conceive as 
he best can of my horror, mingled with astonishment, when, on looking in the 
glass, 1 saw my frontispiece so shockingly mangled and furrowed with d 
scratches, that there was scarcely a square inch of whole skin on it. 

“In the name of wonder, what can be the meaning of this? How have I 
come by such a face!’ were questions I asked myself They were unanswera. 
ble by me. The matter was involved in as much mystery as the identity of the 
trio of scamps who wrested Lavinia from my arms. 

What was to be done respecting my inamorato ! what with my face? were two 
queries which now occupied my thoughts. A little sober reflection advised me 
that time alone could remedy the latter evil. As for my Dulcinea, I had at ip- 
tervals a faint hope that she might possibly make her escape from the ragamuf- 
fins who had abstracted her, in which case I bad no doubt of herreturn. But 
this delusion, indifferently pleasing as it only was at best, was of short continy- 
ance. The horrible hypothesis would every now and then suggest itself, that 
one of the three, most probably the first who entered the room, was some ur- 
known rival ; in which case there was no room for even the slightest hope. 

However, as the state of my phiz disqualified me from being seen in public, J 
thought it the most advisable course to stay that day in the inn, to see what 
would turn up in the chapter of accidents. 

The day passed ; but not a syllable about Lavinia. Dante speaks of the in- 
effable miseries of those who have entered a certain place, on whose portals are 
written the words, * All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 
It must be happiness compared with my then situation. 


eep 


Their misery ! 
I went to bed as night 


approached. How I spent the night 1 will not say—for this good reason, [ 
cannot. Morning came. I arose. While pacing to and fro in my apartment, 


balf apparalled and wholly unshaved, resembling more, in my conduct, ¢ 
bedlamite than a rational person, Boots, who seemed to be am animal newly 
imported from some uncultivated district of the country, entered. ‘* Sur,” said 
he, ** would ou like a read of our paper, just printed !” at the same time bolding 
towards me a damp unopened broad sheet. 

** Lay it down there,” said I, unconcernedly, “lay it down there ; I'll possibly 
look at it.’ 

I took up and opened the broad sheet. I found it was the county paper, new- 
ly issued from the press. 1 carelessly glanced over the inside surface. The 
head, ** Elopement Extraordinary,” being in large caps, was the first thing that 
attracted my attention. I read as follows: 

‘*On Wednesday” (the paper was dated Friday) ‘On Wednesday, an elope- 
ment extraordinary took place from Carlisle. The young lady had only returned 
the other day from a fashionable boarding school, where she had been Frenched, 
danced, taught music, the use of the globes, and, in fine, every thing that is 
deemed necessary to make a perfectly educated female. Of late, she had been 
wondrously given to the reading of novels. The gay Lothario was one of the 
most sheepish-looking bipeds under the sun. ‘The folks in the neighbourhood, 
very emphatically characterized him as the ‘chap as used to be seen popping 
along nose over the garden wall, at the good people's daurter.’ ‘The fugitives 
took the high road to Gretna, of which place they were within one short stage, 
when the young lady’s brother, accompanied by two police officers, overtook the 
matrimony-aspiring couple, at the head inn. When the brother and assistants 
entered, they found the loving Miss and her clumsy-looking swain sitting quite 
comfortably at a table, on which, in beautiful confusion, were displayed the frag- 
ments of an excellent supper. When the young lady recognized her brother, 
she enunciated a very unique sort of shriek, and swooned away with a wonder- 
fully guod grace, in the easy chair she occupied at the time. Her clownish Lo- 
thario, who evidently mistook Miss’ brother, when he entered, for the waiter, 
gallantly flew to the assistance of his Dulcinea; and on the intruding parties 
taking the fainted beauty by her taper waist, as if to carry her lovely person 
away, he swore that the first man who dared to touch her (they had touched 
her already though) should in a moment, be stretched at full length on the floor. 
As if determined to suit the action to the word, the love-sick swain, in the 
phrerzy of the moment, seizing hold of a huge tom cat that was lying purring on 
an easy chair, and evidently unconscious of the nature of his weapon, brandish- 
ed the animal about his own head, previous to inflicting a supposed mortal blow 
on that of his adversary. At this moment, his inamorato’s brother presented a 
pistol at the booby-lover’s breast, exclaiming ‘ Villain! presume to offer further 
resistance, and I‘!l blow your brains out!’ ‘The poor unfortunate wight stood 
stupified, resembling a man whose wits had all of a sudden taken to themselves 
wings and flown away. The cat, smarting from the harsh gripe of the noodle, 
turned about by asudden jerk of its body, and inserted its talons in sundry parts 
of the lover's frontispiece. The claret flowed profusely from divers fountains ; 
and the poor fellow, like his heart’s best treasure, also swooned away. He was 
afterwards carried to bed in an insensible state. Miss was taken away, put into 
a carriage, and carried back to Pa’ and Ma’, who, it is hoped, will cure the young 
lady of her foolish passion.” 

Here, in this vile print, was too clear a solution of the several enigmas 
touching the three intruders, the absence and destiny of Lavinia, and the hor- 
ribly disfigured state of my face. My eyes turned in their sockets before I got 
to the end of the odious paragraph. My whole frame trembled. Al! things 
reeled about me. The house appeared to be falling; I felt as if the world had 
come toan end. 

It was long before my consciousness returned. When it did, my first inten- 
tion was to cover iny disgrace from myself and to end my earthly woes, by put- 
ting a period to my existence. What were the best means of accomplishing 
my purpose was the first query which demanded an answer. A razor! I had 
lost too much blood already, my face was too much inangled by feline taluns te 
think of mangling my throat with a razor. ‘Tu speak a truth, after what I had 
seen of gore in the case of my face, I had no wish to see any more of that claret 
looking commodity, whether drawn by 4 razor or any otherinstrument. Drown 
myself! That could not be accomplished without an ample supply of water; 
and where this was to be had I knew not, being a complete stranger in the 
place. ‘I might have enquired,” the reader will say. Had the reader seen my 
face at the time, he would neither say nor think any such thing. Jt made it 
impossib!e for me to think of going out of doors in open day, on any errand.— 
Besides, hed I asked any body the way to a river, my face would infallibly have 
generated instant suspicion of what my intentions were. and consequently pre- 
vented their being carried into effect. Hang myself! The only odyection, but 
it was an insuperable one, which I had to that mode of making my exit was, that 
all the off-scourings of society, every lacquey and chimney-sweep who get tired 
of life, end it by means of a rope, a handkerchief, or some other suspender.— 
Atany rate, it is indubitably certain that no gentleman swings by his own hand. 
Pistols! Well, I concluded, blowing out one’s brains is certainly the preferable 
mode of doing the business of any yet mentioned. But the evil of it was, I 
had no pistol; that had already proved my misfortune. Jt was the most griev- 
ous error I ever committed, that I omitied to take a pair of pistols withme when 
Lavinia and I quitted Carlisle for Gretna. Had I taken these implements with 
me, she and I had been by this time man and wife. I should, in that case, have 
instantaneously scattered in a thousand directions, the brains of a couple of the 
trio of insolent intruders, when they presumed to lay hands on Lavinia, and the 
third would, coward-like, have taken to his heels. But regrets were unavailing 
now ; the question was how to procure a pair of pistols for my present purpose. 
I could not, for the reason already mentioned, venture out myself in daylight to 
any shop to purchase the articles ; and to have sent any other person would have 
awakened suspicions, and consequently defeated my purpose. I thooghrt, in all 
the circumstances, the best way would be to wait until dark, when I might go 
out myself and procure the implements | wanted, taking care, whi'e in the 
ironmonger’s shop, to keep my face shrouded, by means of my pocket-handker- 
chief, from the unballowed gaze of the shopmen. Evening csme. I had left 
money to pay my bill, and was in the act of going downstairs to procure the in- 
strutnents wherewith to execute my rash purpose, when I heard the sound of a 
coach horn. ‘ Holla! holla! Here's the London coach!” vociforated Boots 
to some hostler-looking figure at the door. ‘The London coach, thoaght I. It is 
dark : no one will see or know me in the coach; I will go to London, where I 
am all but utterly unknown; perhaps I may after all, by observing a prudent 
conduct for the future, be a happy man. I ran upstairs for the money I had left, 
enquired how far on the way to London the coach would be by day-light, was 
answered, took my seat for that place, and set off By confining myself in a 
roum in one of the inns of the respective towns all day, and travelling all night, 
I reached the metropolis after four days’ stoppages by the way 

(To be continued.) 
—_— 
MEXICO. 
By the Rambler in the United States. 
The Rambler in Mexico: 1834. By J.C. Latrobe, author of “The Alpen 
stock,” &c. 8yvo. pp. 309. London, 1836. Seeley and Burnside. 

Mr Latrobe is advantageously known to the literary world as one of the most 
agreeable and instructive of travellers. There is a simplicity in his descriptions 
which is beautiful, a truth in his narratives which stamps them with strong inte- 
rest; and yet, the whole is sufficiently coloured by feeling and imagination to 
enhance the gratification which his writings invariably afford. His Rambles in 
Mexico fully partake of these good qualities, and is truly a work of various and 
pleasing character. 

Landing in the Gulf of Mexico from the goelette Halcyon, our author went 





to Tampico, crossed the Tierres, &c. to the Real de Monte mines, thence to 
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THe Alvion. 





Mexico, made excursions about the environs, saw Cholula, the pyramids, la 
Puebla, and finally returned by Jalapa to Vera Cruz, and embarked For the | 
present week we can only select a few brief examples from the stores of curious | 
and entertaining observation which these pages afford. We commence with 
some general remarks. 

«Jt is evident that the lamentable effects of the political state of the country, 
and the constant struggle between parties for mastery, are felt throughout the 
whole structure of society. ‘There is no frankness and no forgiveness between 
those who are for the moment in power, and thuse who have in any way sewn | 
favour to another modification of the constitution, or abetted other rul-s. The | 
jpstant that the struggle is at an end by the defeat of the one, the o her takes 
advantage of its victory to crush their humbled adversary by confiscativa, exile, 
and domestic oppression. Unhappy Mexico! No sooner has a government 
seemed to be fairly seated, and felt itself called to exercise authority and enforce 
the laws, but some discontented partisan runs off to a distance froi the capital 
—gets a band of malcontents together ; sets up a grito, or bark, to give warn- 
ing that something 1s brewing; follows it up in due time by a pronuncramiento 
against the existing rulers; proposes a modification of the constitution; and, 
collecting an army, makes a dash at the metropolis. Perhaps, as was the fate of 
Canalizza’s party, while we were in the country, he gets beaten on his way, and 


running abroad to escape the vengeance of his conqueror, leaves his adherents to | 


make their peace as well as they may :—perhaps, like the hero of the day, Santa 
Anna, he succeeds, and gets possession of the presidential chair, to be kicked 
out in his turn, without a shadow of doubt, sooner or later. It would fill a 
volume, and be a perfect jest book, to give a history of all the changes expe- 
rienced by this country since the expulsiun of the Spaniards; and the real inten- 
tions, ends, and characters of those by whom they have been brought about. 
The most serious evil is, that, in this state of affairs, nothing can be accounted 
stable. id " 2 * 

“ Among other signs of the weakness of the existing government, the neglect 
and the decay of many of the public institutions are not tobe overlooked. The | 


importauce of the mint to the revenues of the country, renders its maintenance | 
an object of state policy; but the university, the museum, the public library, | 
the splendid mineria, or schools of the mines, many of the noble hospitals of 
Spanish foundation, and the academy of arts, were, at the time of our visit, in 
astate of general neglect shameful to the government and people. The botanic 
garden, which occupies an interior court of the palace, is also but indifferently 
maintained under the care of an old badger of a functionary, who will make you 
up a packet of the most vulgar and ordinary garden-seeds, and charge you fifty 
dollars for it, with the best assurance of conscience in the world. But to go 
into the details of these matters, would be to write a bovk instead of a letter. 
Though in the last degree of confusion, the museum, which is to be found in | 
the pslace, presents a scene of great interest; as, besides a multitude of rare 
and unique works illustrative of the history of the country, and a great quantity 
of the most curious antiquities, it contains many uf the most remarkable records 
of theconguest. But ali are in the most appalling disorder—a disorder which 
has, by the by, favoured numerous thefts The same observation applies tu the 
state of the more massive antiquities which have been, frem time to time, brought 
to light ; such as the stone of sacrifice, the feathered serpent, the idol goddess 
of war, and many others, all of which have been described at large a hundred 
times. ‘There they he, half covered with dust, dirt, and rubbish, in a corner of 
she court of the university.” 

In the excursion to the lake of Tezeuco, Mr. Latrobe says :— 

“] have made you attentive to the gradual change which has been operated 
in the surface of the Valley of Mexico, from the retirement of its waters 
within narrower bounds. At what time or under what circumstances, those 
waters first overflowed the country, it was to be expected that even tradition 
would be silent, when it was recollected, that the people through whose medium 
the few traditiuns we possess were transmitted to our knowledge, bad only oc- 
ceupied the Valley for a few brief generations. But that there was a time, 
however remote, at which the waters, if they existed at all, occupied a much 
jower level than even at the present day; at the same time that the continent 
was inthe Occupation of people considerably advanced in the rude arts of seimi- 
civilisation, would seem to be an incontrovertible fact. Some time before our 
visit, a number of workmen were employed on the neighbouring estate of | 
Chapingo, to excavate a canal over that part of the plain from which the waters 
have gradually retired during the last three centuries. At four feet below the 
surface they reached an ancient causeway, of the existence of which there was, 
of course, noi the most reinote suspicion. The cedar piles. by which the sides 
were supported, were still sound at heart. Three feet below the edge of this | 
ancient work, in what may have been the very ditch, they struck upon the entire | 
skeleton of a mastodon embedded im the blue clay. Many of the most valuable 
bones were lost by the careless manner in which they were extricated , others 
were ground to powder on their conveyance to the capital; bat sufficient re 
inained to prove that the animal had been of great size. My informant 
measured the diameter of the tusk, and found it to be eighteen inches The 
uomber of the remains of this huge animal found on the table-land of Mexico, 
and in the Valley itself, is astonishing. Indeed, wherever extensive excavations 
have been made of late years, they have been almost always met with. In 
digging the foundations of the present great church at Guadaloupe. many were 
brought to the surface. Mr. W, of the Hacienda of San Nicholas, four 
leagues to the south, in forming an excavation for au engine-house, found 
ethers. A friend of mine in the capital received, while we were there, portions 
of askeleton from Guadalaxara; and I was informed, that in a neighbouring 





msins which are there fuund, the Indians have named the Barranca de los 
Gigantes.” 

We must now conclude with the notice of astone, almost as supernatural as 
that of Blarney. 

‘By some unaccountable forgetfulness we left the Teocallis without visiting 
the so-called ‘Fainting Stone,’ which lies in the hollow between two of the 
smaller pyramids at the foot of the House of the Moon. It isa large square | 
mass with a sculptured face; and the pupular belief with regard to it is, that | 
any one sitting down on it faints dead away. We heard one anecdote, singularly 
confirmatory of this incredible tradition, from some of our European ac- 
quaintances in Mexico, and, therefore, regretted the more having been so 
neglectful as to have omitted to set the matter at rest by our own experience.” 

From Mr. Empson, who resided four years in the regions, we can only give 
the following specimen of his miscellaneous book :— 

The river Claro, a tributary to the Magdalena, ‘is not the most important, 
but it is one of the most admired of the tributary streams. Its waters are 
beautifully transparent, and, as if unwilling to blend with the less pure current of 
the Magdalena, they expand at the point of junction into a broad placid lake. It 
is remarkable that, although the caiman, or alligator, does not ascend the Claro, 
the lake swarms with them. They may be seen in countless aumbers, and | 
might be mistaken for trees recently felled, with their bark still fresh and green, 
united in rafts for floating down the stream, so closely are they wedged to- 
gether. These vigilant monsters are so still, that when lurking for their prey, 
they will suffer a barge to graze against their impenetrable coats of mail, without 
quitting their station. Fortunately, they never attempt to invade the boats, but, if 
anything acceptable to therm falls overboard, or is thrown into the lake, they boldly 
snatch the food, regardless of the shouts, and, in some cases, of the blows in- 
flicted by the boatman's pole. A poor girl who had been tempted to gather 
guavas from atree which overhung the water, fell from a branch, and was snatch- 
ed by one of these dreadful animals; her brother saw the horrid spectac'e, and 
gave an alarm, but it was in vain—the damsel was seen no more. Great anxie- 
ty prevailed to destroy this monster, for it was believed that he would return to 
the precise spot, and wait for other prey. ‘Thousands of bollets were fired at 
fvery caiman which made its appearance, in the hope of avenging the poor 


| Sand, though hot, had not yet absorbed it. The creature lay imbedded in its | 










7 : ; ; a Pa BR oe 
We found it expedient to remain for three days at Cara, a neighbouring village: | good mental qualities 
we there noticed the body of an alligator which had recently been destroyed : 








or her personal atiractions. 


tender mercies of Fate whether she shall ever be even on a footing of intimacy 
| ome sharp instrument bad apparently been thrust into its mouth, for the lacera- | with him she loves ; 


; and, even if this should be her good fortune, she can do 
nothing by words or actions herself; but must leave it entirely to his own 
caprice or fancy, or whatever else it may be termed, whether their acquaintance 
_ together shall ripen into love and be consummated at the Hymeneal altar. 

Were our sex more intimately conversant than they are with the history of the 
other, they would not need to be told that there are thousands of the best and 
most beautiful of womenkind who brood over in the sanctuary of their own bosoms 
unrevealed and unrequited love, until the vitals of the constitution are impaired, 


ted tongue was nearly torn out, and the blood had flowed so rapidly, that the 


own dark clotted gore ; it had evidently been dragged from the bank of the river. 
A nomber of bald vultures were eyeing us, anxious, no doubt, to commence their 
feast the moment we departed. The dogs, fearless of man, had already taken 
hasty snatches at the tongue, and growled when we beat them off from their 
meal, which we effected in order to procure a tooth for each person of our party. | 


| ho doubt, have prevented it; but she was always at her employment before the 
| Other villagers, and thus it was this disastrous morning. 


} 
| 
peter 


state there exists a barranca, which, from the quantity of these colossal " 
\ 


| his head—such are the absurd rules and regulations on the subject of morals and 


It was difficult to break the firmly fixed teeth. as we had nothing but smooth | 
| pebbles to use as hammers : to dislodge the tusks from the enormous jaws was 

impracticable. Wecounted seventy of these destructive teeth in the head of 
the animal, which was twelve feet long, A sharply defined projecting row of 





with a substance so hard, thar a penknife was broken in an attempt to cut a por- | 
tion, The hinder legs are much longer. and armed with more formidable claws. 
Oar further investigation was interrupted by a party advancing with rapidity, and 
evidently under great excitement: a female, with dishevelled hair, her eyes | 
lighted up with a triumphant expression, and brandishing a bloody spear, shouted | 
0 a voice rendered hoarse by exertion, “I have killed the caiman !—I—I have | 
killed the caiman!” She struck the dead animal with her rade weapon; when 
she could no longer articulate words, passionate bursts of the wildest grief suc- 
ceeded, till, quite exhausted, she fainted, and was carried senseless to the 
village by her friends. We soon learnt the cause of the bitter anguish we had 
witnessed. ‘* That poor woman,” said a person who was left in charge of the 
dead caiman, ‘gets her living by carrying water from the river to the village. 
Some years ago, her daughter was snatched by a caiman, and seen no mote: 
this morning, Barranca, as we call her from the place where her family lived, 
was stooping to fillher calabash, just where the water is shadowed by the man- | 














| Sroves, when her infant son fell into the stream, and was instantly snapped in | 


two by a lurking alligator Barranca fearlessly rushed into the river, and saved | 
the remnant of her child from becoming fod to the hateful destroyer. Bar- | 
ranca’s was an act of frightful daring ; and had any one been present, they would, 





From long familiarity | 
with the habits of the caiman, Barranca well knew the method of capturing it; | 
but, except under the impulse of delirious desperation, she could never have 
done as she did. She ran home, and taking the hunting spear which had been | 
her husband's, she fastened two sharp knives and the blade of a razor to its | 
pointed head, and baited this weapon with all that remained of her own sweet | 
babe. She stationed herself in ambush behind a tree, to which she secured the 


lure the identical caiman, which, alter having tasted once such a tempting | 
morsel, was sure to lie in wait near the top, for a second. She was successful | 
in her dreadiul experiment; and with temporary strength, exceeding her usual | 
power, she dragged the monster from its element, and saw it expire.” | 

i 1 


ON THE COMPARATIVE HAPPINESS OF THE | 
SEXFS. 

The question has been repeatedly propounded for discussion whether the | 
greatest proportion of human happiness falls to the lot of man or woman, taking | 
each of the sexesia the aggregate. Our conviction is, thatthe male enjoysa | 
greater measure of happiness thin the female portion of mankind. 

In enumerating a few of the grounds on which we rest our hypothesis, we | 
shall advert to both sexes in the two great divisions of human life—the single | 
and the married 

An unmarried woman, when mingling in society, invaribly appears in an as- | 
sumed character. She is bound hand and foot by those arbitrary laws of pro- 
priety which pass currentin society. If she venture to express ber indignation 
in Ordinary terms at any real or supposed unjust usage she has received, she is 
looked on as a virago, and is pronounced a second Xantippe. She is restrained | 
in the infinite majority of cases from divulging to any of her acquaintances 





' 


| those feelings which most powerfully actuate her bosom, lest in so doing she 
| should be reposing contidence ina treacherous friend. 


Even in the ordinary 
matters of eating and drinking she frequently labeurs under an unpleasant re- 
The cravings of nature must be immolated onthe shrine of a mis- | 
named propriety And whenshe constitutes one of a party for whose enjoy- | 


individual member of * the fairest of creation’s works !” 
on terms of intimacy with her, he can have no difficulty, provided there be no 
striking disparity between their respective stations in society, of forming @ 


; | wrong one. 
; Instrument of death by a coil of rope; she carefully watched will she could al- | 


and they Lave prepared for themselves a premature grave. Yes, indeed, it occurs 
with a painful frequency that a lovely female sacrifices by an invisivle, but not 
less real process, her own life to the ardency and constancy of her regards to 


one who was perfectly ignorant that he had ever been the subject of one single 
, Pyramidal scales extended from the head to the tail; its fore-feet were covered | thought of hers. 


How different is the case with man when he has fixed his affections on any 
Though not hitherto 


familiar acquaintanceship with ber. And then it is bis province to develope to 
her the estimation in which she is held by him, and thus by disclosing his love to 
her, most probably beget on her part a similar feeling towards himself. Or 
should it so happen that her heart had been previously gained by another, or that 
for any other reason sie felt indisposed to encourage the attentions of the sup- 
posed suitor, then there is an end at ouce to the matter, bis suspense is removed, 
and, instead of long ruminating over the disappointment, he will transfer his af- 
fections to some other object. 

Witness again the advantages which the male possesses over the female sex 
in the most important of all human transactions—that of marriage. Man alone 
has the privilege of choosing who shall be his partner in life. He can range 
through the whole circle of his female acquaintances, and then solicit the hand 
of her who to his mind is the Jeau ideal of what a wife ought to be; and, in the 
eveut of herrejection of the tender, he can make the aame offer to the next one 
deepest in his affections. With a female the case is the very reverse. She is 
debarred from waking any proposal to our sex in regard to marriage. She must 
wait until some such proposal is made to herself before she can utter a word on 
the subject ; and then itis seldom indeed that she has sufficient time allowed her 
to come tu an enlightened and judicious conclusion in regard to the matter. An 
immediate answer—one of acceptance or rejection—is in the vast majority of 


| cases insisted on; so that the very haste in which she must decide as te the 


most momentous step of ber life renders it probable that the decision will bea 
If she have serious objections to the individual who proffers her 
his band, those objections are often overlooked, lest by assigning them their due 
weight and rejecting the suitor, she deprive herself of the only opportunity 
which will be ever furnished her of entering into that state into which all of the 
female sex are most solicitous to enter. It often happens, on the other hand, 
that a young girl rejects the addresses of one lover under the erroneous im- 
pression that she will by and by be asked by another towards whom she feels a 
greater partiality; and thus declines the only such offer—it may be a valuable 
one—ever made to herat all. And the remorse and misery which such a 


| female must experience when she learns either that heon whom she had con- 
| fited has united himself to another, or that from other causes she has nothing but 


Old Maidship in prospect, will be better conceived than it were possible to 
describe them. 

And if we contemplate the two sexes in the married state, we perceive 
abundant reason to adopt the conclusion that in it also the male sex is happier 
than the other. Women are pent up at home, and doomed to endure the 
same domestic monotony day after day—to prepare the food of the family and 
superintend a thousand other concerns connected with the house. Men, on the 


| other band, are always moving about and witnessing an agreeable variety in the 


affairs of the world. ‘They have only, in most cases, to sit down at the table 
and masticate their victuals and then depart aga n without feeling the slightest 
concern, comparatively speaking, in domestic matters. 

And, in the event of the married pair having children, almost all the trouble 
of bringing up these falls to the lot of the poor wife. It is hers to administer 
to their thousand little necessities, to hear their cries, and to sympathize with 
their distresses. She is, in short, the victim, if we may so express ourselves, 
of domestic duties, 


To all this it should be added, that there are many circumstances of a phy- 


ment the toddy bowl is placed on the table, or any kind of ardent spirits are to | sical nature which contribute in a great measure to the unhappiness of woman 


be quaffed, it is doubly necessary she should be on her guard, lest by gratifying 
her taste she should violate the rules which society has established on such 
occasions; and one slight abrogation of these rules in the instance in question. 
In other words, were she to evince the least symptom of intoxication, it would 
prove ruinous to her character and utterly destructive of her prospects in life ; 
no extenuating plea would be admitted on her behalf. Girls areduly aware 
of all this; and hence are in a state of perpetual fear of falling into such error, | 
and consequently must fee] so unremitting an attempt to conduct themselves | 
in consonance with the regulations of society a work at once of great difficulty | 
and of much unpleasantness. 

From these sources of unhappiness men are comparatively exempted. A man , 
does not inany sensible degree lower himself int!e estimation of society by | 
expressing himself in any company with periect freedom, provided there be | 
nothing exceptionable in the terms themselves which he makes use of, respect- | 
ing any actual or imagined unjust treatment he may have received at the hands of | 
another Nordoes he endure a twentieth part of the infelicity which falls to | 
the lot of the other sex from misplaced confidence, or from being obliged to con- 
ceal in his own mind what it would have afforded bim relief to have revealed to 
a friend or acquaintance; for, in the first place, be bas not a twentieth part of | 
the secrets to communicate which woman has; nor, secondly, when he does 
make a confidant of another, isthe trust he reposes in such acquaintance so | 
ofien betrayed asin the case of the other sex. In the article of victualling or 
banquetting, again, it is not necessary that he should subject himself to restraint, | 
provided he be not a glutton altogether. The demaods of nature and the views 
of propriety established in society are in this case, in so far as he is concerned, 
precisely the same. And as it respects drinking—to use the term in most com- 
mon parlance—it is scarcely looked on as dishonourable in man, however great 
may be the devotedness with which he does homage tu the bottle. Nay, the 
man who gets thoroughly inebriated six if not seven times a week, can hold up 


manners among us—as boldly and unblushingly as he who never in this regard , 
allowed bis ** reason to be taken prisoner.” 

Toere is another most fruitful source of infelicity to females, whether single | 
or married, but particularly in the former case, vamely, in the prevalence uf | 
calumny amongthem. Although it be a failing, to characterise it by no harsher 
name, in almost every female to indulge occasionally in sly insinuatiuns, and 


quaintances, a'l of them are most sensitively alive to any such remarks when | 
made ov themselves. Every one, in short, who knows any thing of the history | 
of women, must be aware that, to use a homely but expressive phrase, they are | 
a!most constantly in a state of ‘hot water” in consequence of these derogatory | 
remarks in perpetual circulation among them. 
Men, in this regard, also enjoy a great advantage over the sex. It is selJom | 
indeed, speaking comparatively, that they deal to any extent in scandal; nor do | 
ihose of them in respect to whom derogatory observations are made, feel an | 
equally keen sensibility with women to such observations 

There is nothing more generally taken for granted by those who look only at 
the superticies of things, than that unmarried females derive much happiness | 
from their dress. This is a grievous mistake. Notwithstanding the intense | 
} 


girl's death; but the balls glanced from the bronze backs of the impervivus | interest they obviously feel in every thing that relates to apparel, and the many 


creatures. They are only vulnerable in two places—the eye, and the soft elas- 


lic skin between the fore-shoulder and the trunk: their eyes are small, and gen- 
erally half shut. The other point of attack is only exposed when the animal 


moves on land, or basks on the sand of the small islands, which. continually | 


sifting, always defeat every attempt to make a regular chart of the Magdalena. 
On these small islands, or sand-banks, the alligators deposit their eggs. which 
are not much larger than those of the swan. The colour is a dirty, dull, pale, 
green; the surface is not rough, nor is it polished like the egzs of a bird, but 
harsh and unpleasant to the touch, like the surface of a recently fractured block 
«f marble. The sunbeams hatch the young caimans, whose first care, on issu- 
ing from the eggs, is to escape from their dreadiul parents 
Mirhts of the active offspring are their best protector ; for the full-grown animal 
Cannot turn with facility, and the young avail themselves of their instinctive 
knowledge of this peculiarily to elude the murderous jaws, which are ever open 
‘o destroy their own race. The caiman ia very cowardly ; rather skulking and 
Snaiching its prey by stealth, than venturing upon an attack where resistance 
Cin be made. We have seen them captured by the most simple weapons— 
ropes and staves. The former are noosed like the lasso, and cast over the in- 
colent unwieldy animal; the latter are employed to secure the ropes, gag the 
caiman, and break his ponderous jaw. This achievement is not, however, fre- 
qvently witnessed. as it requires a coincidence of favourable circumstances ; the 


‘nimal must be found asleep, or when he is ina supine state after gorging a | think of the miserable existence weich many a beautiful, amiable, 2nd ac- 


he avy meal ; he must be without companions, which is very rare; and the situ- 
ation in which he is to be surprised must afford a safe approach : not less than 
ten men, of unflinching courage and practised in the sport, are required to in- 
Sure success. Occasionally, a good marksman does send a bullet into the brain 
through the orbit of the eye, which causes instant death: but such is the gene- 


ral horror and dread of these formidable creatures, that the capture or death of ; she is particularly partial to his company, and thus secure to herself even a 


an alligator is an event which the natives celebrate with tumultuous rejuicings. 





The rapid move- | 


hours they spend at the toiletre, none of themselves who have any regard to 
the truth will pretend that their dress, on the who'e, is a source of felicity 
to them. It does, on the contrary. in most cases essentially coniribute to- 
wards the embittering of their existence. The most trivial disarranzement in 
their dress is of itself sufficient to neutralise all the pleasures of the ball-room 
or the party. 
Our sex pay comparatively little attention to the apparelling of themselves, 

and consequently are proportionally less liable to be annoyed by any disconcer- 
tion of their attire. Add to which that from the very form and nature of their 
dress it is infinitely less susceptible of being soiled or disarranged. 

But it is more especially in * affairs of the heart” that man has the advantage 
| over the other sex. The tender passion, it is acknowledged on all hands, finds 
| a much more congenial soil in the breast of woman than inthat of man. From 
| the time indeed at which she has attained the middle of her teens until she has | 
| reached the unfortunate side of forty, her entire history is one of love. She 
| generally cen'res her most affectionate regards on one object, and is doomed, 
| from the et.quette of society to cherish her loves in the solitude of her own 
bosom, carefully concealed, not from the worl! merely, but from tim also on 
whom her affections are placed—unless it should so happen that he had pre- 
viously fixed bis regards on her, and had seriously apprised her of the fact. 
| And little, indeed, does the male world know, and less does it sympathetically 


complished female is fated tu drag out in consequence of cherishing emotions of 
ardent love towards some object, but which, though luxuriating in her own 
heart, she dare not either disclose to the object loved or to the world. Nay, so 
far from unequivocally developing to the idol of her soul the ascepdancy he has 
obtained over ber, she cannot even venture to convey to him an intimation that 





' distant chance that his heart also may be impressed with a conviction of her 
' 


| 
\ 
' 


sometimes to make unequivocal averments respecting the conduct of her ac- | 


_ hon of tyfels—Gott for damn, } die of cold!” 


| spent, and the ebb commenced flowing against the wind and sea. 


from which man is exempted. 
On the grounds therefore to which we have slightly adverted, we rest our 
| hypothesis that, taken in the aggregate, the male are much more happy than the 
feinale sex. 
What then are the practicai inferences which should be deduced from such 
a fact? Assuredly that, since Nature and circumstances have conspired to- 
gether to make woman’s existence in this world less happy than that of man, it 


| is our duty to become the counseller and protector of the sex, and to exert 


ourselves to the utmost of our power to render their journey through life ae 
smooth and agreeable as possible. But, alas! how often instead of this do we, 
by our un‘eeling and reckless conduct towards woman, add immeasurably to 
those woes which Nature, and circumstances over which human agency has no 
control, ordained as her eartnly portion. e:*9 


—>—- 


SNARLEYYOW; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 


| THE NEW sTORY BY CAPT. MaRRYAT —[ Continued from the Albion of Aug. 27.} 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Ju which are narrated the adventures — took place in the corporal's cruise in the jolly 
oat. 

Corporal Van Spitter, as soon as he had expended all his breath in shouting 
for help, sat down with such a flop of despair on the thwart of the boat, as very 
nearly to swampit. Asit was, the water poured in over the starboard-gunnel, 
until the boat was filled up to his ancles. This alarmed him still more, and he 


| remained mute asa stocknsh for a quarter of an hour, during which he was 


awept away by the tide until he was unable to discover the lights on shore. 
The wind freshened, and the water became more rough; the night was dark as 
pitch, and the corporal skiinmed along before the wind and tide. ‘ A tousand 


| iyfels!”’ at last muttered the corporal, as the searching blast crept round his fat 


sides, and made him shiver. Gust succeeded gust, and, at last, the corporal’s 
teeth chattered with the cold: he raised his feet out of the water at the bottom 


| of the boat, for his feet were like ice, but in so doing, the weight of his body 


being above the centre of gravity, the boat careened over, and with a* Mein 
Gott!” he bastily replaced them in the cold water. And now a shower of rain 


| and sleet came down upon the unprotected body of the corporal, which added to 


his misery, to his fear, and to his despair. 

‘Where am 1!" muttered he ; ** what will become of met Ah, mein Gott! 
twenty tousand tyfels—what had [ to du in a boat—I, Corporal Van Spitter?’”” 
and then he was again silent for nearly half an hour. The wind shifted to the 
northward, and the rain cleared up, but it was only to make the corporal suffer 
more, for the freezing blast poured upon his wet clothes, and he felt chilled to the 
very centre of his vitals. His whole body trembled cunvulsively, he was frozem 
to the thwart, yet there was no appearance of daylight coming, and the corporal 


| now abandoned himself to utter hopelessness and desperation, and commenced 
| praying 


He attempted the Lord’s Prayer in Dutch, but could get no further 
than “art in heaven,” for the rest, from disuse, had quite escaped the corporal’s 
memory. Hetried to recollect something else, but was equally unsuccessful ; 
at last he made up a sad mixture of swearing and praying. 

* Mein Gott !—a hundred tousand tyfels—gut Gott—twenty hundred tousand 
tyfels! Ah, Gott of mercy—million of tyfels! holy Gott Jesus !—twenty mil- 
Such were the ejaculations of 
the corporal, allowing about ten minutes to intervene between each, during 


_ which the wind blew fresher, the waves rose, and the boat was whirled away. 


But the corporal’s miseries were to be prolonged: the flood of water was now 
This created 
what is called boiling water, that is, a contest between the wind forcing the 
waves one way, and the water checking thein the other, which makes the waves 
to lose their run, and they rise, and dance, and bubble into points. The conse- 
quence was, that the boat, as she was born down by the tide against them, ship- 
ped a sea every moment, which the wind threw against the carcase of the cor- 
poral, who was now quite exhausted with more than four hours exposure to a 
wintry night, the temperature being nearly down to zero. All the corporal’s 
stoicisin was gone ; he talked wildly, crouched and gibbered in his fear, when 
he was suddenly roused by a heavy shock. He raised hie head, which had sunk 
upon his chest, and beheld something close to him, close to the gunnel of the 
boat. It was a thin, tall figure, holding out his two arms at right angles, and 
apparently stooping over him. It was just in the position that Smallbones lay 
on the forecastle of the cutter on that day morning, when he was about to keel- 
haul him, and the corporal in his state of mental and bodily depression, was cer- 
tain that it was the ghost of that poor lad whom he had so often tortured. 
Terror raised his hair erect—his mouth was wide open—he could not speak— 
he tried to analyze it, but a wave dashed in his face—his eyes and mouth were 
filled with salt water, and the corporal threw himself down on the thwarts of the 
boat, quite regardless whether she went to the bottom or not; there he lay, half 
groaning, haif praying, with his hands to his eyes, and his huge nether propor- 
tion raised in the air, every limb trembling with blended cold and fright. One 
hour more, and there would have been nothing but corporal parts left of Corporal 
Van Spitter. 


The reason why the last movement of the corporal did not swamp the boat, 
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was simply that it was aground on one of the flats; and the figure which had 
alarmed the conscience-stricken corporal, was nothing more than the outside 
beacon of a weir for catching fish, being a thin post with a cross bar to it, cer- 
tainly not unlike Smallbones in figure, supposing him to have put his arms in 
that position. 

For upwards of an hour did the corporal lie reversed, when the day dawned, 
and the boat had been left high and dry uponthe flat. The fishermen came down 
to examine their weir, and see what was their success, when they discovered the 
boat with its contents. At first they could not imagine what it was, for they 
could perceive nothing but the capacious round of the corporal, which rose up 
in the air, but, by degrees, they made out that there was a head and feet attach- 
ed to it, and they contrived, with the united efforts of four men, to raise him up, 
and discovered that life was not yet extinct. They poured a little schnappes Into 
his mouth, and he recovered so far as to open his eyes, and they having brought 
down with them two little carts drawn by dogs, they put the corporal into 
one, covered him up, and yoking all the dogs to one cart, for the usual train 
could not move so heavy a weight, two of them escorted him to their huts, 
while the others threw the fish caught into the cart which remained, and 


took possession of the boat. The fishermen’s wives, perceiving the cart so | 


heavily laden, imagined, as it approached the huts, that there had been unusal 
success, and were not a little disappointed when they found that instead 
of several bushels of fine fish, they had caught a corporal of marines; but 
they were kind-hearted, for they had known misery, and Van Spitter was 
put into a bed, and covered up with all the blankets they could collect, and 
very soon was able to drink some warm soup offered to him. It was not, how- 
ever, till long past noon, that the corporal was able to narrate what had taken 
place. ” 
“Will your lieutenant pay us for saving you, and bringing him his boat? 
emanded the men. 


Now, it must be observed, that a great revolution had taken place in the cor- | 


poral’s feelings since the horror and suffering of the night. He felt hatred to- 
wards Vanslyperken, and good-will towards those he had treated unkindly. 
The supernatural appearance of Smalibones, which he still believed in, and 
which appeared to him as a warning—what he had suffered from cold and ex- 
haustion, which by him was considered as a punishment for his treatment of the 
poor lad but the morning before, had changed the heart of Corporal Van Spitter, 
so he replied in Dutch. 

** He will give you nothing, good people, not even a glass of schnappes, I tell 
you candidly—so keep the boat if you wish—I will not say a word aboat it, 


except that it is lost. He is not likely to see it again. Besides, you can alter it, | there the affair ended. 
and paint it. | 
| 


This very generous present of his Majesty’s property by the corporal, was 
very agreeable to the fishermen, as it amply repaid them for their trouble. 
The corporal put on his clothes, and ate a hearty meal, was freely supplied with 
spirits, and went to bed quite recovered. ‘The next morning, the fishermen 
took him down to Amsterdam in their own boat, when Van Spitter discovered 
that the Yungfrau had sailed; this was very puzzling, and Corporal Van Spitter 
did not know what to do. After some cogitation, it occurred to him that, for 
Vanslyperken’s sake, he might be well received at she Lust Haus by widow 
Vandersloosh, little imagining how much ata discount »’as his lieutenant in 
that quarter. 

To the Frau Vandersloosh accordingly he repaired, and the first person he met 
was Babette, who finding that the corporal was a Dutchman, and belonging to the 
Yungfrau, and who presumed that he bad always felt the same ill-will towards | 
Vanslyperken and Snarleyyow, as did the rest of the ship’s company, im- | 

| 





mediately entered into a narrative of the conduct of Snarleyyow on the pre- 

ceding night, the anger of her mistress, and every other circumstance with 

which the reader is already acquainted. Corporal Van Spitter thus fortunately | 
found out how matters stood previous to his introduction to the widow. He 

expatiated upon his sufferings, upon the indifference of his lieutenant in sailing | 
without caring what had become of him, and fully persuaded Babette not only | 
that he was inimical, which now certainly he was, but that he always had been 
so, to Mr. Vanslyperken. Babette, who was always ready to retail news, went 
up to the widow, and amused her, as she dressed her, with the corporal’s ad- 
ventures, and the widow felt an interest in, before she had seen, Corporal Van | 
Spitter, from the account of his * moving accidents by flood and field.” 

But if prepossessed in his favour before she saw him, what did she feel when | 
she first beheld the substantial proportions of Corporal Van Spitter! There 
she beheld the beau ideal of her imagination—the very object of her widow's 

dreams—the antipodes of Vanslyperken, and as superior as ‘Hyperion to a 
Satyr.” He had all the personal advantages, with none of the defects, of her | 
late husband ; he was quite as fleshy, but had at least six inches more in height, 
and in the eyes of the widow the Corporal Van Spitter was the finest man she 
had beheld, and she mentally exclaimed, ‘There is the man for my money ;” | 
and, atthe same time, resolved that she would winhim. Alas! how short- 
sighted are mortals; little did the corporal imagine that the most untoward 
event in his life wou'd be the cause of his being possessed of ease and com- 
petence. The widow received him most graciously, spoke in no measured 
terms against Vanslyperken, at which the corporal raised his huge shoulders, as | 
much as to say, “He is even worse than you think him,” was very violent | 
against Snarleyyow, whom the corpora!, aware that it was no mutiny, made no 
ceremony in *‘ damning in heaps,”’ as the saying Is. 

The widow begged that he would feel no uneasiness, as he should remain 
with her till the cutter returned ; and an hour after the first introduction, Cor- 
poral Van Spitter had breakfasted with, and was actually sitting. by her request, 
onthe fubsy little sofa, ia the very place of Vanslyperken, with Frau Vander- 
sloosh by his side. 

We must pass over the few days during which the cutter was away. Widows 
have not that maiden modesty to thwart their wishes, which so often prevents 
a true love tale from being told. And all that the widow could not tell, Babette, | 
duly instructed, told for her, and it was understood, before the cutter’s arrival, 
that Corporal Van Spitter was the accepted lover of the Frau Vandersloosh. 
But still it was necessary that there should be secrecy, not only on account of the 
corporal's being under the command of the lieutevant, who, of course, would | 
not allow himself to be crossed in his love without resenting it, but also, because 
it was not advisable that the crew of the Yungfrau should not be permitted to | 
spend their money at the Lust Haus. It was, therefore, agreed that the | 
lieutenant should be blinded as to the real nature of the intimacy, and that no- 
thing should take place until the cutter was paid off, and Corporal Van Spitter 
should be a gentleman at large. 

Independent of the wisdom of the above proceedings, there was a secret 
pleasure to all parties in deceiving the deceiver Vanslyperken. But something 
else occurred which we must now referto. The corporal’s residence at the 
widow's house had nut been unobserved by the Jesuit, who was the French agent 
in the house opposite, anc it appeared to him, after the enquiries he had made, 
that Corporal Van Spitter might be made serviceable. He had been sent for and 
sounded, and it was canvassed with the widow whether he should accept the 
offers or not, and finally it was agreed that he should, as there would be little or 
no risk. Now it so happened that the corporal had gone over to the Jesuit’s 
house to agree to the proposals, and was actually in the house conversing with 
him, when Vanslyperken arrived at the door. The corporal ascertaining who it 
was by a small clear spot left in the painted window for scrutiny, begged that he 
might be concealed, and was immediately shown into the next room by a door 

which was hid behinda screen. The Jesuit did not exactly shut the door, as he 
supposed he did, and the corporal, who wondered what could have brought Van- 
slyperken there, kept it ajar during the whole of the interview and the counting 
outof the money. Vanslyperken left, and as he shut the other door the cor- 
poral did the same with the one he held ajar, and took a seat at the other end of 
the room, that the Jesuit might not suspect his having overheard ail that had 
passed. 

Now the Jesuit had made up his mind that it was better to treat with the 
principal than with a second, and therefore did not further require the services of 
Corporal Van Spitter. He told him that the lieutenant having received private 
information that one of the people of the cutter had been seen at his house, and 
knowing that he was the French agent, had come to inform him that if he at- 
tempted to employ any of his men in carrying letters, that he would inform 
against him te the authorities. That he was very sorry, but that after such a 
notice he was afraid that the arrangements could not proceed. The corporal ap- 
peared to be satisfied, and took his final leave. No wonder, therefore, that the 
widow and Babette were on the watch, when they saw Vanslyperken enter the 
house, at the very time the corporal was there also. 

The corporal went over to the widow's, and narrated all that he had heard and 
seen. 

“« Why, the traitor !” exclaimed the widow. 

“Yes, mein Gott!” repeated the corporal. 

‘“‘ The villain, to sell his country for gold.” 

“Yes, mein Gott!” repeated the corporal. 

Fifty guineas, did you say, Mynheer Van Spitter?” 

“Yes, mein Gott !”’ repeated the corporal. 

“Oh, the wretch !—well,”” continued the widow, “at all events he is in your 
power.” 

“ Yes, Mein Gott !” 

“You can hang him any day in the week.” 

“Yes, mein Gott!” 

“Ho, ho! Mr. Vanslyperken :—well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we will see,” 
continued the widow, indignant at the lieutenant receiving so large a sum, which 
would otherwise have been, in all probability, made over to;Corporal Van Spitter, 
with whom she now felt that their interests were in common. 


** Tousand tyfels !” roared the corporal, dashing his foot upon one of the flaps 


| she too surely felt, all connection and communication with her father and | 


| which he had obtained through the friencly, but secret, services of one of the 


| of the little table before them with so much force, that it was broken short off | less, did the fond creature risk a ehiding—and a severe one—from her husband 
| and felldown on the floor. —by secretly procuring for him some of the little delicacies recommended by 

“Hundred tousand tyfels !” continued the corporal, when he witnessed the | their medical attendant, and of which no entreaties could ever prevail upon her 
| effects of his violence. to partake! 

Although the widow lamented her table, she forgave the corporal with asmile; | Some time after this, her husband recovered sufficiently to be able to walk 
she liked such proofs of strength in her intended, and she moreover, knew that | out ; but being peremptorily prohibited from engaging for some time to come in 
| the accident was occasioned by indignation at Vanslyperken. his old situation, or any one requiring similar efforts, he put an advertisement in 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, you'll pay me for that,” exclaimed she; “ I | the newspapers, offering to arrange the most involved merchant’s accounts, &c. 
prophecy that before long you and your nasty cur will both swing together.” ‘with accuracy and expedition,”--at his own residence, and un such very 

The corporal now walked across the little parlour and back again then moderate terms as soon brought him several offers of employment. He addressed 
turned to the widow Vandersloosh, and with a most expressive look slowly himself with a natural but most imprudent eagerness to the troublesome and ex- 
muttered, hausting task he had undertaken: and the consequence was, that he purchased 

“ Yes mein Gott!” the opportunity of a month’s labour, by atwelveimonth’s incapacitation for aii 
| After which he sat down again by the side of the widow, and they had | labour! A dreadful blow this was, and borne by neither of them with their 
| a short consultation ; before it was over, Corporal Van Spitter declared himself | former equanimity. Mrs. Elliott Tenewed her hopeless attempt to soften the 
| the deadly enemy of Lieutenant Vanslyperken ; swore that he would be his ruin, | obduracy of her father s heart. She waited for him repeatedly in the street at 

and ratified the oath upon the widow’s lips. Alas! what changes there are in the hours of his quitting and returning tothe City, and attempted to speak to 

| this world! him, but he hurried from her as from a common street-beggar. She wrote letter 

After which solemn compact the corporal rose, took his leave, went on board, | after letter, carrying some herself, and sending others by the post, by which 

| and reported himself, as we have stated in the preceding chapter.—[{To be | latter medium all were invariably returned to her! She began to think with 
| continued. } horror of her father’s inexorable disposition—and her prayers to heaven fori s 

| interference on her behalf—or at least the faith that inspired them, became fain- 

ter and fainter. 

; ree Mr. Hillary’s temper had become ten times worse than before, since hi 

Passages from the Diary of a late London Physician. daughter's lrg owing to that as well as sundry other causes, ‘ Several of 

‘Cuarrer xvit.—[ Continued from the Allion of Aug. 27.) his speculations in business proved to be very unfortunate, and to entail harrass- 

So this ill-fated couple were married, no one attending at the brief and cheer- | ing consequences, which kept him constantly in a state of feverish irritability. 
less ceremony, but a friend of Elliott's, and the humble couple from whose | Poor Mrs. Hillary continued still a hopeless paralytic, deprived of the powers 
| house she had been married. both of speech and motion: all chance, therefore, of her precious intercession 

Elliott had commenced legal proceedings against Mr. Hillary, on account of ; was too probably forever atanend. In vain did Mrs. Elliott strive to interest 
| his malicious prosecution. He was certain of success, and of thereby wringing | several of her relatives in her behalf: they professed too great a dread of Mr. 
| from his reluctant and wicked father-in-law a very considerable sum of money | Hillary to attempt interfering in such adelicate and dangerous matter; and 
| —a little fortune in his present circumstances. Witha noble forbearance, how- really had a very obvious interest in continuing, if not increasing, the grievous 
| ever, and yielding to the entreaties of his wife, who had not lost, in her mar- | and unnatural estrangement existing between him and his daughter. There was 

riage, the feelings of a daughter towards her erring parent, he abandoned them ; | one of them—a Miss Gubbley, a maiden aunt, or cousin of Mrs. Elliott, that 
his solicitor writing, at his desire, to inform Mr. Hillary ef the fact that his client | had wormed herself completely into Mr. Hillary’s confidence, and having been 
had determined to discontinue proceedings, though he had had the certainty of | once a kind of housekeeper in the establishisent, now reigned supreme at Bullion 
| success before him—and that, for his wife's sake, he freely forgave Mr. Hillary. | Lodge ; an artful, selfish, vulgar person, an object to Mrs. Elliott of mingled 

This letter was returned with an insolent message from Mr. Hillary—and | terror and disgust. This was the being that, 


‘toad-like, sate squatting at the eat’ 

of her father, probably daily suggesting every hateful consideration that could 
tend to widen the breach already existing between him and his daughter. This 
creature, too, had poor Mrs. Elliott besieged with passionate and humiliating 
‘Mr. Hillary has instructed me to apprise you, asT now do with great pain, | entreaties, till they were suddenly and finally checked by a display of such in- 
of his unalterable determination never again to recognise you as his daughter, | tolerable insolence and heartlessness as determined Mrs. Elliott, come what 
or receive any communication, of any description, from either your husband or | would, to make no further efforts in ¢hat quarter. She returned home, on the 
yourself, addressed either to Mr. or Mrs. Hillary; whom your undutiful and | occasion just alluded to, worn out in body and miré 4 copious flood of tears 
ungrateful conduct, he says, has separated from you for ever. accompanying her narration to her husband of what nai happened relieved her 
‘** He will allow to be forwarded to any place you may direct, whatever arti- | excitement; she took her child into her arms, and his playful little fingers un- 
cles belonging to you may yet remain at Bullion House, on your sending a list of | consciously touching the aeep responsive chords of a mother’s heart, she forgot, 
them to my office. in the ecstasy of the moment, as she folded him to her bosom, all that had 
‘* Spare me the pain of a persona] interview on the matter; and believe me | occurred to make her unhappy and add to the gloom of their darkening prospects ! 
when I unfeignedly lament being the medium of communicating the intelligence Closer and closer now became their retrenchments ; every source of expen- 
contained in this letter. diture being cut off that was not absolutely indispensable. None, she told me, 
“‘T am, Madam, your humble servant, occasioned them a greater pang than giving up their little pew in Church, 
“To Mrs. Elliott. ‘JONATHAN JEFFREYS.” and betaking themselves, Sunday after Sunday, to the humbler and more appro- 
With a trembling band, assisted by her husband, she set down, after much | Priate sittings provided in the aisle. But was this their communion and contact 
hesitation, a few articles—books, dress, one or two jewels, and her little dog, | With poverty unfavourable to devotion? No. The serpent pride was crushed, 
Cato. Him, however, Mr. Hillary had caused to be destroyed the day after he and dared not lift his bruised head to disturb oralarm! God then drew near to 
discovered her flight. The other articles were sent to her immediately; and | the deserted couple, ‘* weary, and heavy laden,” and **cast out” by their earthly 
with a bitter fit of weeping did she receive them, and read the fate of her merry | father ! } Yes—there she experienced a holy calm—a resignation—a reality in 
little favourite, who had frisked about her to the last with sportive affection, when | the services and duty of religion—which she had never known when sitting 
almost every body else scowled at and forsook her! Thus closed for ever, as | Mid the trappings of ostentatious wealth, in the gorgeous pew of her father ! 
They were obliged to seek cheaper lodgings—moderate as was the rent re- 
quired for those they had so long occupied—where they might practise a severer 
Elliott regarded his noble spirited wife, as well he might, with a fondness | econumy than they chose to exhibit inthe presence of those who had known 
bordering on idolatry. The vast sacrifice she had made for him overpowered | them when such sacrifices were not necessary—and which had also the advan- 
him whenever he adverted to it, and inspired him, not only with the most tender | t@8¢ of being in the neighbourhood of a person who had promised Eliioit occa- 
and enthusiastic affection and gratitude, but with the eagerest anxiety to secure | sional employment as a collector of rents, &c., as well as the balancing of his 
her by his own efforts at least a comfortable home. He engaged small but re- | 00ks every month. Long before his health warranted, did he undertake these 
spectable lodgings in the Borough, to which they removed the day after their ; SeVere labours, driven to desperation by a heavy and not over-reasonable bill 
marriage ; and after making desperate exertions, he had the gratification of pro- delivered him by his medical attendant, and of which he pressed for the payment. 
curing a situation as clerk in a respectable mercantile house in the City, and | With an aching heart poor Elliott sold out sufficient to discharge it, and resolved 
| at all hazards to recommence his labours; for there was left only £70 or £80 
members of the firm he had last served. His superior qualifications secured | 19 the Bank—and he shuddered when he thought of it!—They had quitted 
him a salary of £90 year, with the promise of its increase, if he continued to these their second lodgings for thuse in which I found them about three months 
give satisfaction. Thus creditably settled, the troubled couple began to breathe before her first visit to me, inorder tobe near another individual—himself an 
a little more freely ; and in the course of atwelvemonth, Mrs. Elliott’s poignant | 4¢countant, who had promised to employ Elliott frequently as a kind of deputy, 
grief first declined into melancholy, which was at length mitigated into a pen- | OF fag. His were the books piled before poor Elliott when first [saw him! 
sive if not cheerful resignation. She moved in her little circumscribed sphere | Thus had he been engaged, to the great injury of his health, for many weeks— 
as if she had never occupied one of splendour and affluence. How happily his own mental energy and determination flattering bin with a delusive confidence 
passed the hours they spent together in the evening, after he had quitted the | !" his physical vigour! Poor Mrs. Ejliott also had contrived, being not unac- 
scene of bis daily lavours—he reading, or playing on his flute, which he did very | Uainted with ornamental needle-work, to obtain some employment of that 
beautifully—and she busily employed with her needle! Hew they loved their description. Heavy was her heart as she sat ioiling beside her husband—who 
neat little parlour, as they sometimes involuntarily compared it—she, with the | W4S busily engaged in sucha manner as would not admit of their conversing 
spacious and splendid apartments which had witnessed so much of her suffering | together—when her thoughts wandered over the scenes of their past history, 
at Bullion House—he, with the dreadful cells of Newgate! And their Sundays! | 494 anticipated their gloomy prospects. Was she now paying the fearful pe- 
W hat sweet and calm repose they brought! How she loved to walk with him , Palty of disobedience! But where was the sin she had committed in forming an 
after church hours in the fresh and breezy places—the Parks—though a pang , bvest and ardent attachment to one whom she was satisfied was every way her 
occasionally shot through her heart when she observed her father's carriage—he | €qual, save in wealth? How could he have a right to dictate to her heart who 
the solitary occupant—rolling leisurely past them! The very carriage in which | Should be an object of its affections! ‘Tv dispose of it as of an article of mer- 
she and her litle Cato had so often driven! But thoughts such as these seldom | ¢handise—Had he any right thus to consign her to perpetual misery? To unite 
intruded; and whea they did, only drove her closer to her husband—a pear! to | her to a titled villain merely to gratify his weak pride and ambition—Had she not 
her, indeed—if it may be not irreverently spoken—of great price—a price she , right to resist. such an attempt !—The same Scripture that bas said, children, 
never once regretted to have paid. | obey your parents, has also said, fathers, provoke not your children to wrath. 
Ye fond anfortunate souls! what days of darkness were in store for you!— But had she not been too precipitate—or unduly obstinate in adhering to the 
About eighteen months after their marriage, Mrs Elliott, after a lingering and | ™@n her father abhorred !—Ought any thing—alas !—to have caused her to fly 
dangerous accouchement, gave birth to a son—the little creature I had seen.— | from her suffering mother! O, what might have been her sufferings | But surely 
How they consulted together about the means of apprizing Mr Hillary of the | 2Othing could justify or extenuate the unrelenting spirit which actuated her 
birth of his grandson, and fondly suggested to each other the possibility of its |father! And that father she knew to have acted basely—to have played the 
melting the stern stubborn resolution he had tormed concerning them! He | part of a devil towards the man he hated—perhaps, nay too probably, he was 
heard of it, however, manifesting about as much emotion as he would on being | meditating some equaily base and desperate scheme concerning herself! She 
told by the housekeeper of the kittening of his kitchen cat! The long fond | Stlently appealed to God from amidst this conflict of her thoughts and feelings, 
letter she had made such an effort to write to him, and which poor Elliott had | 49d implored His forgiveness of her rash conduct. Her agonies were heighten- 
trudged all the way to Highbury to deliver, with tremulous hand, and a beating | e4 by the conscionsness that there existed reasons for self condemnation. But 
heart, to the porter at the lodge of Bullion House, was returned to them the , She thought of—she looked at—her husband; and her heart told her, that she 

next morning by the two-penny post, unopened! What delicious agony was it | should act similarly were the past again to happen. 


to them to look at—to lug totheir bosoms—the little creature that had no frien So, then, here was this virtuous unhappy couple—ke declining in health just 
—no relative on earth but them! How often did his eye open surprisedly upon | 


| when that health was most precious, she, too, worn out with labour and anxiety, 

her, when her scorching tear dropped upon his tiny face ! , and likely—alas !—to bring another heir to wretcliedness into the world, for she 

She had just weaned her child, and was still suffering from the effects of | WaS considerably advanced in pregnancy—both becoming less capable of the 

nursing, when there happeved the first misfortune that had befallen them since labour which was growing, alas! daily more essential—with scarcely £40 to fall 
their marriage. Mr Elliott was one night behind his usual hour of returning ] 


back upon in the most desperate emergency :—Such was the dreadful situation 
from the City—and his anxious wife’s suspense was terminated by the appear- | of Mr. and Mrs. Elliott soon after the period of my first introduction to them. 
ance at their door of a hackney-coach, from which there stepped a strange gen- It was after listening to one of the most interesting and melaucholy narra- 


tleman, who hastily knocked at the door, and returned to assist another gentle- | tives that the annals of human suffering could supply, that I secretly resolved 
man, in lifting out the apparently manimate figure of her husband! Pale as , to take upon myself the responsibility of appealing to Mr Hillary in their be- 
death, she rushed down stairs, her child in her arms, and was saved from faint- | half, hoping that for the honour of humanity my efforts would not be entirely 
ing only by hearing her husband's voice, in a low tone, assuring her that he was | unavailing 
not much burt”—that he had had “+a slight accident.” The fact was, thatin| He had quitted Bullion House within a twelvemonth after his daughter's flight 
attempting most imprudently to shoot across the street between two approaching and removed to a spacious and splendid mansion in Square, in the neigh- 
vehicles, he was knucked down by the pole of one of them—a post chaise ; and | bourhood of my residence ; and where—strange coincidence '—I was requested 
when down, before the post boy could stop, one of the horses had kicked the | to attend Mrs. Hillary, who at length seemed approaching the close of her long- 
prostrate passenger upon the right side. ‘The two humane gentlemen who had | protracted sufferings. Mr. Hillary had become quite an altered man since the 
accompanied him home, did all in their power to assuage the terrors of Mrs | defection of his daughter. Lord Scamp had introduced him freely into the 
Elliott. One of them ran for the medical man who fortunately lived close at | society of persons of rank and station, who welcomed into their circles the pos- 
hand; and he pronounced the case to be, though a serious one, and requiring | sessor of so splendid a fortune; and he found, in the incessant excitement and 
great care, not attended with dangerous symptoms—at least at present. His | amusement of fashionable society, a refuge from reflection, from those, ** com- 
patient never quitted his bed for three months; at the end of which period, his | punctious visitings of remorse” which made his solitude dreadful and insup- 
employers sent a very kind message, regretting the accident that had happened, | portable. I found him just such a man as I have already had occasion to de- 
and still more, that they felt compelled to fill up his situation in their house, as | scribe him; @ vain, vulgar, selfish, testy, overbearing old man; one of the 
he had been now so long absent, and was likely to continue absent for a much | most difficult and dangerous persons orm earth to deal with in such a negotiation 
longer time: and they at the same time paid him all the salary that was due in | as that I had so rashly, tut Heaven knows with the best intentions, under- 
' respect of the period during which he had been absent, and a quarter’s salary | taken. 
beyond it. Poor Elliott was thrown by this intelligence into a state of deep de-| “ Well, Mr. Hillary,” said I, entering the drawing-room, where he was stand- 
spondency, which was increased by his surgeon's continuing to use the language ing alone, with his hands in his pockets at the window, watching sume disturb- 
of caution, and assuring him—disheartening words '—that he must not think of | ance in the square—* I am efraid I can’t bring you any better news about Mrs 
| engaging in active business for some time yet to come. It was after a sleepless | Hillary. She weakens hourly !” 
| night that he ard his wife stepped into a hackney-coach and drove to the Bank, “Ah, poor creature, I see she does—indeed!" he replied sighing, quitting 
| to sell out £50 of their precious store, in order to liquidate some of the heavy | the window, and offering me one of the many beautiful chairs that stood in 
expenses attendant on his long illness. Alas! what prospect was there, either | the splendid apartment. “ Well, she’s been a good wife to me, I must say—a 
of replacing what they now took, or of preserving the remainder from similar | very good wife, and I’ve always thought and said so.” Thrusting his hands 
diminutions? It was now that his admirable wife acted indeed the part of a| into the pockets of his ample white waistcoat, he walked up and down the 
guardian angel ; soothing by her fond attentions his querulous and alarmed spirit | room. ‘ Well, poor soul! she’s had all that money could get her, doctor, how- 
—and, that she might do so, struggling hourly to conceal her own grievous ap-| ever, and she knows it—that’s a comfort—but it an’t money can keep death off, 
prehensions—her hopel d dency. As may be supposed, it had now be- | is it?” 


come necessary to practise the closest economy in order to keep themselves “No, indeed, Mr. Hillary; bat it can mitigate some of its terrors. What a 
out of debt, and to avoid the necessity of constantly drawing upon the very | consolation will it be for you hereafter, to reflect that Mrs. Hillary has had every 
moderate sum which yet stoed in his name in the funds. How often, neverthe- ) thing your noble fortune could procure for her!” —— 


—_— 
THE MERCHANT’S CLERK. 








A few days after her marriage, Mrs. Elliott received the following communi- 
cation from Mr. Jeffreys: 
“Mapa: 








mother. 
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“ Ay, and no grudging neither! 
money tome! Poor Poll, and she’s going! 
our lives !”’ he continued, in a somewhat subdued tone. 
she is gone !—I shall indeed ! 
mind, I'll warrant me—but I—I—poor Poll !” 

* * 


made, ‘** we medical men do certainly see the worst side of human life. 


00” 
«Ay, I dare say—bad enough as you say—bad enough—ahem !” 
“T have this very day seen a mournful instauce of accumulated human 


misery; poverty, approaching starvation, illness, distress of mind.—Ah, Mr. 
I continued, with emotion; “a 


Hillary, what a scene [ witnessed yesterday !" 
man who is well-born, who has seen better’”—— 

+» Better days—aye, exactly. 
City. 
the relief of decayed tradesmen! One feels sucha pleasure in it! 
now—lI do believe—let me see—£200 would not cover what I get rid of one 


way or another in this kind of way every year—by the way, doctor, I'll ring for 


tea; you'll take a cup?” 


I nodded; and in a few minutes a splendid tea-service 
made its appearance. 


I'd de ten times what I’ve done—what’s 
We never had a real quarrel in 
“T shall miss her when 
I could find many to fili her place, if I had a 


“Yes,” I said presently, in answer to some general remark he had 
Pain 
—illness—death—are bad enough of themselves—but when poverty steps in 


Double-refined misery, as they would say in the 
By the way, what a valuable charity that is—Ii’m a subscriber to it—for 


I dare say 


Che Albion. 


must be for a time of her affectionate and vigilant attentions, what was to become 
of them? Who supply her place! Her countenance too plainly showed that 
all these topics constantly agitated her mind. 
_ A day or two after this interview I brought them the intelligence I had seen 
in the newspapers, of Mrs. Hillary’s death, which I communicated to them very 
careful!y, fearful of the effect it might produce upon Mrs. Elliott in her critical 
situation. She wept bitterly ; but the event had been too long expected by her 
tooccasion any violent exhibition of grief. As they lay awake that night in 
melancholy converse, it suddenly occurred to Mrs. Elliott that the event which 
had just happened might afford thema last chance of regaining her father’s 
affections, and they determined to seize the opportunity of appealing to his feel- 
ings when they were softened by his recent bereavement. The next morning 
the wretched couple set out on their dreary pilgrimage to Square—it being 
agreed that Elliott should accompany her to within a door or two of ber father’s 
house, and there await the issue of her visit. With slow and trembling steps, 
having relinquished his arm, she approached the dreaded house, whose large 
windows were closed from the top to the bottom. The sight of them overcame 
her; and she paused fora moment, holding by the area railings. 

What dark and bitter thoughts and recollections crowded in a few seconds 
through her mind! Here, in this great mansion, was her living—her tyrannical 





—her mortally-offended father ; here lay the remains of he r good mother— 
“Do you know, doctor, I’ve some notion of being remembered after I’m ’ Beg b 


gone, and it has often struck me that if I were to leave what I have to build 
an hospital, or something of that sort in this part of the town, it wouldn’t be 
amiss” 

‘*A noble ambition, sir, indeed. But, as I was observing, the poor people I 
saw yesterday—such misery! sach fortitude !” 

‘Ah, yes! Proper sort of people, just the right sort, to put into—ahem !— 
Hillary’s Hospital. It don’t sound badly, does it?” 

*Excellently well. But the fact is’—I observed that he was becoming 
rather fidgetty, but I was resolved not to be beaten from my point—** I'm 
going, in short, Mr. Hillary, to take a liberty which nothing could warrant 
but” 

You're going to beg, doctor, now an't you!” he interrupted briskly ; ‘ but 
the fact is, my maxim has long been never to give a farthing in charity that any 
one shall know of but two people: J, and the people I give to. That's my 
notion of true charity; and besides, it saves one a vast deal of trouble. But if 
you really think—if it really is a deserving case—why—a-hem! I might per- 
haps—Dr. is so well known for his charitable turn—Now an't this the way 
you begin upon all your great patients!” he continued, with an air of supreme 
complacency. I bowed, and smiled, humouring his vanity. ‘ Well, in such a 
case—hem! hemin!—I might, once in a way, break in upon my rule,’ and he 











transferred his left hand from his waistcoat to his breeches pocket, ‘‘ so there's a | 


guinea for you. But don’t oa any account naine it to any one. Don’t, doctor. 


[don’t wan’t to be talked about; and we people that are known do get so 
many” 


* But, Mr. Hillary, surely I may tell my poor friends to whom your bounty is 
destined, the name of the generous” 











“Oh, ay! Do as you please for the matter of that. Who are they? What 
are they ? Where do they live? I am a governor of .’ JT trembled. 
“They live at present in —— Street; but I doubt, poor things, whether 


they can stay there much longer, for their landlady is becoming very clamor- 
ous 

“Yes, too frequently such is the case! But I was going to tell you of these 
poor people. They have not been married many years, and they married, very 
unfortunately,”—Mr. Hillary, who had for some time been sitting down on the 





sofa, here rose and walked rather more quickly than he had been walking before | 


—‘‘contrary to the wishes of their family, who have forsaken them, and don't 
know what their sufferings now are—how virtuous—how patient they are! And 
they have got a child too, that will soon, I fear, be crying for the bread it may 
not get.” Mr. Hillary was evidently becoming disturbed. I saw that a little of 
the colour had fled from about his upper lip, but he said nothing, nor did he seem 
disposed to interrupt me. ‘I’m sure, by the way,” I continued, as calmly as [ 


could, ‘that if 1 could but prevail upon their family to see them, before it is too | 


late, thatexplanations might” 


‘What's the name of your friends, sir?’’ said Mr. Hillary, suddenly stopping, 


and standing opposite to me, with his arms almost a-kimbo and his eyes looking 
keenly in'o mine. 


“ Elliott, sir” 

**{—I thought as much, sir!’ he replied, dashing the perspiration from his 
forehead ; ** 1 knew what you were driving at! D——n it, sir—lI see it all! 
You came here to insult me,—you did, air!” His agitation increased. 

‘Forgive me, Mr. Hillary; [ assure you” 

“No, sir! I won’t hear you, sir! I’ve heard enough, sir! Too much, sir! 
You've said enough, sir, to show me what surt of a man youare, sir! D n 
it, sir—it’s too bad” 

** You mistake me, Mr. Hillary,” said I, calmly. 

‘*No I don't, sir, but you've cursedly mistaken me, sir. If you know those 
people, and choose to take up their—to—to—patronise, do, sir, d nit! if 
you like, and haven’t any thing better to do” 

‘* Forgive me, sir, if I have hurt your feelings’ —— 

“Hurt my feelings, sir! What d’ye mean, sir? 
ings that insults me, sir, and you have insulted me !” 

** How, sir?” T enquired, sternly, in my turn. ‘ Oblige me, sir, by explain- 
ing these extraordinary expressions !”” 

“You know well enough! Iseethroughit. But if you—really, sir—you've 
got a guinea of mine, sir, in your pocket. Consider it your fee for this visit; 
the last I'll trouble you to pay, sir !”’ he stuttered, almost unintelligible with fury. 

I threw his guinea upon the floor, as if its touch were pollution. ** Farewell, 
Mr. Hillary,” said I, deliberately, drawing on my gloves. ** May your death-bed 
be as calm and happy as that I have this day attended up stairs for the last time.” 

He looked at me earnestly, as if staggered by the reflections I had suggested, 
and turned very pale. I bowed haughtily, and retired. As I drove home, my 
heated fancy struck out a scheme for shaming or terrifying the old monster I 
had quitted into something hke pity or repentance, by attacking and exposing 
him in some newspaper; but by the next morning I perceived the many objec- 
tiens there were to such acourse. I need hardly say that I did not communicate 

to the Elliotts the fact of my attempted intercession with Mr. Hillary. 























Every man hurts my feel- 


It was grievous to see the desperate but unavailing struggle made by both of | 


them to retrieve their circumstances and provide against the expensive and trying 
time that was approaching. He was slaving at his account-books from morning 
to midnight, scarce allowing himself afew minutes for his meals; and she had 
become a mere fag to a fashionable milliner, undertaking all such work as could 
be done at her own residence, often sitting up half the night, and yet earning the 
inerest trifle ‘Then she had also to look after her husband and child, for they 
could not afford to keepa regular attendant. Several articles of her husband’s 
dress and her own, and almost all that belonged to the child, she uften washed at 
night with her own hands! 

Asif these unfortunate people were not sufficiently afflicted already—as if 
any additional ingredient in their cup of sorrow were requisite—symptoms of a 
more grievous calamity than had yet befallen poor Eiliott, began to exhibit them- 
selves inhim. His severe and incessant application, by day and night, coupled 
with the perpetual agitation and excitement of his nervous system, began to tell 
upon his eyesight. I found him, on one of my morning visits, labouring under 
great excitement; and on questioning him, I feared he had but tuo good reason 
for his alarm, as hedescribed, with fearful distinctness, certain sensations and 
appearances which infallibly betokened, in my opinion, after examining his eyes. 
the presence of incipient amaurosis in both eyes. He spoke of deep-seated 
pains in the orbits—perpetual sparks and flashes of light—peculiar haloes seen 
around the candle—dimness of sight—uand several other syptoms, which I found, 
on enquiry, had been for some time in existence, but he had never thought of 
noticing them till they forced themselves upon his startled attention. 

“Oh, my God!" he exclaimed, clasping his hands, and looking upwards, 
“spare my sight! O, spare my sight—or what will become of me! Beggary 
seems to be my lot—but blindness to be added!” He paused, and looked the 
image of despair. 

** Undoubtedly I should deceive you, Mr. Elliott,” said I, after making several 
further inquiries, “* If | were to say that there was no danger in your case. 
l nfortunately, there does exist ground for apprehending that, unless you abstain, 
and ina great measure, from so severely taxing your eyesight as you have of 
late, you will run the risk of permanently injuring it.”” 

“Oh, doctor! itis easy to talk,” he exclaimed, with involuntary bitterness, 
‘‘ of my ceasing to use and try my sight; but how amIto doit? How amI to 
live!—Tell me that! Will money drop from the skies into my lap, or bread 
into the mouths of my wife and child? Whatis tobecome of us! Merciful 
God! and just at this time, too! My wife pregnant”—I thanked God she was 
hot present!—*‘our last penny almost slipped from our hands—and I, who 
should be the stay and support of my family, becoming sLinp! Oh, God—oh, 
God, what frightful crimes have I committed, to be punished thus? Would I 
had been transported or hanged,” he added suddenly, * when the old ruffian 
threw me into Newgate! But’—he turned ghastly pale—* if I were to die 
now, what good could itdo ?” At that moment the slow, heavy, wearied step of 
his wife was heard upon the stairs, and her entrance put an end to her husband’s 
exclamations. I entreated him to intermit, at least for a time, his attentions to 
business, and prescribed some active remedies, and he promised to obey my 
instructions. Mrs. Elliott sat beside me with a sad exhausted air, which touched 
me almost to tears. What a situation—what a prospect was hers! How was 
She to prepare for her coming confinement? How procure the most ordi- 
nary comforts—the necessary attendance! Deprived as her husband and child 





| whom she had fled from—whose last thoughts might perhaps have been about 
her persecuted daughter—and that daughter was now trembling like a guilty 
| thing before the frowning portals of her widowed, and, it might be, inexorable 
father. She felt very faint, and beckoning hastily to her husband, he stepped 
forward to support her, and led her from the door. After slowly walking round 
the square, she returned, as before, to the gloomy mansion of her father, ascended 
the steps, and, with a shaking hand, pulled the bell 

“What do you want, young woman?” enquired a servant from the area. 

“T wish to see Joseph—is he at home !’’—she replied, in so faint a voice, 
tbat the only word audible in the area was that of Joseph—the porter—who had 
entered into her father’s service in that capacity two or three years before her 
marriage, In a few minutes Joseph made his appearance at the hall-doer, which 
he softly opened. 

* Joseph !—Joseph! I’m very ill,” she murmured, leaning against the door- 
post—*: let me sit in your chair for a moment.” 

“ Lord have mercy on me—my young mistress!” exclaimed Joseph, casting a 
hurried look behind him, as if territied at being seen in conversation with her— 
and then hastily stepping forward he caught her in bis arms, for she had fainted. 
He placed her in his great covered chair, and called one of the feinale servants, 
who brought up with her, at his request, a glass of water—taking the stranger 
to be some relative or friend of the porter’s. He forced a little into her mouth 
—the maid loosened her bonnet-string, and aftera few minutes she uttered a 
deep'sigh, and her consciousness returned. 

“Don’t hurry yourself, Miss—Ma’am I mean.’ stammered the porter, in a 
low tone,—** You can stay here a little—I don’t think any one’s stirring but us 
servants—you see, ma‘am, though I suppose you know—my poor mistress” 
She shook her head and sobbed. 

* Yes, Joseph, I know it !—Did she--did she—die easily?” enquired Mrs 
Elliott, in a faint whisper, grasping his hand. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” he answered in a low tone, “ poor lady, she'd been so long 

ailing, that no doubt death wasn’t any thing particular to her, like—and so she 

went out at last like the snuff of a candle, as one might say—poor old soul !— 

we'd none of us—not my master even—heard the sound of her voice for months, 
not to say years even |” 

| ** And my—iny father—how does he”’ 

** Why he takes on about it, m’am, certainly—but, you see, he’s been so long 
expecting of it!" 

* Do you think, Joseph,’ said Mrs. Elliott, hardly able to make herself heard 
| —‘*that—that my father would be very—very angry—if he knew I was here— 
| would he—see me?” 

“Lord, ma’am!” exclaimed the porter, alarm overspreading his features— 
“It’s not possible '!—you can’t think how stern he is! You should have heard 
what orders he gave us all about keeping you out of the house! I know ’tisa 
dreadful hard case, ma’am,”’ he continued, wiping a tear from his eye, * and 
| many, and many’s the time we've all cried’in the kitchen about—hush !” he 
| stopped, and looked towards the stairs apprehensively—* never mind, ma’an— 
| it’s nobody! But wont you come down and sit in the housekeeper's room? 

I’m sure the good old sou! will rather like to see you—and then, you know, you 
can slip out of the area gate and be gone in no time !” 

‘No, Joseph,” replied Mrs. Elliott, with as much energy as her weakness 
would admit of, ‘I will wait outside the street-door, if you think there is any 
danger—while you go and get this letter taken up stairs, and say I am waiting 
for an answer!’ He took the letter, held it in his hand hesitatingly—and shook 

| his head. 

“Oh, take it, good Joseph!” said Mrs. Elliott, with a look that would have 
softened a heart of stone—* It is only to ask for mourning for my mother! I 
; have no money to purchase any!" His eyes filled with tears. 

‘* My poor dear young mistress !’’ he faltered—his lip quivered, and he paused 

| —**Its more than my place is worth—but—I'll take it, nevertheless—that | 
will, come what will, ma’am! See if I don’t! You see ma’am,” dropping bis 
voice, and looking towards the staircase—* it isn’t so much the old gentleman, 
after all, neither—but it’s—it’s—Miss Gubbley that I’m afraid of! It is she, in 
my mind, that keeps him so cruel hard against you! She has it all her own 
way here! You should see how she orders us servants abuut, ma’am—and has 
her eyes into every thing that’s going on—But—lI'll go and take the letter any 
| how—and don't you go out of dvors, unless you hear me cry—* Hem !’—on the 
| stairs !’’ She promised to attend to this bint, as did also the female servant he 
| left with her, and Joseph disappeared. ‘The mention of Miss Gubbley excited 
the most painful and disheartening thoughts in the mind of Mrs. Elliott. Possibly 
| it was now the design of this woman to strike a grand blow—and force herself 
into the place recently vacated by poor Mrs. Hillary! Mrs Elliott's heart beat 
| fast, after she had waited for some minutes in agonizing anxiety and suspense, 
| as she heard the footsteps of Joseph hastily descending the stairs. 
** Well, Joseph,’”"—she whispered, locking eagerly at him 
“T can’t get to see master, ma’am, though I’ve tried—I have indeed, ma’am ! 
| I thought it would be so! Miss Gubbley has been giving it me, ma‘am—she 
| says it will cost me my place to dare to do such an oudacious thing again—and | 
| told her you was below here, ma’am, and she might see you—but she tossed her 
head, and said it was of a piece with a!l your other shameful behaviour to your 
| poor, broken hearted father—she did, ma’am *Mrs. Elliott began to sob 
bitterly—** and she wouldn’t on any account whatsoever have him shocked at such 
a sad time as this—and that she knows it would be no use your coming”—his 
voice quivered—* and she says, as how’’—he could hardly go on—* you should 
have thought of all this long ago—and that only a month ago she heard master 
say it was all your own fault if you come to ruin—and as you'd made your bed 
you must le on it—her very words, ma’am,—but she sent you a couple of 
guineas, ma’am, on condition that you don't on no occuunt trouble master again 
—and—and”—he continued, his tears overflowing—" I've been so bold as to 
make it three, ma’am—and I hope it’s no offence, ma‘am, me being but a 
servant,” trying to force sumething wrapped up in paper into the hand of 
Mrs. E liott, who had listened thotionless and in dead silence to all he had 
been saying. 

** Joseph !’"—at length she exclaimed, in a very low but distinct and solemn 
tone, stretching out her hands—*if you do not wish to see me die—helo me, 
help me—to my knees!"’ And with his assistance, and that of the female 
servant, she sunk gently down upon her knees upon the floor, where he partly 
supported her. She slowly clasped her hands together upon her bosom, and 
looked upwards—her eye was tearless, and an awful expression settled upon her 
motionless features. Joseph involuntarily fell upon his knees beside her, 
| shaking like an aspen leaf—his eyes fixes instinctively upon hers—and the sobs 
| of several of the servants, who had stolen silently to the top of the kitchen 
| stairs, to gaze at this strange scene, where the only sounds that were audible. 
After having remained in this position for several minutes, she rose from her 
knees slowly and in silence. 

“« When will my mother be buried t”’ she presently enquired. 

“ Next Sunday,” whispered Joseph, “at two o'clock.” 

** Where t” 

“At St. ——'s m'am.” 

“Farewell, Joseph ! You have been very kind,” said she, rising, and moving 
| slowly to she door. 

“Won't you let me get you a little of something warm, ma’am! You 
do look so bad, ma’am—so pale—and I'll fetch it from down stairs in half a 
minute.” 

No, Joseph—I am better'—and Mr. Elliott is waiting for me at the out- 
side.” 

“Poor gentleman!” sobbed Joseph, turning his head aside, that he might 
dash a tear from his eye. He strove again to force into her hand the paper con- 
taining the three guineas, but she refused. 

“No, Joseph—I am very destitute, but yet-—Providence will not let me starve. 
I cannot take it from you; hers I will not!” 

With this the door was opened ; and with a firmer step than she had entered 
the house, she quitted it. Her husband, who was standing anxiously at one or 
two doors’ distance, rushed up to her, and with a tremulous and agitated tone and 
gestures enquired the result of her application, and placing his arm around her 
—for he felt how heavily she leaned against him—gently led her towards home. 
He listened with the calmness of despair to her narrative of what had taken 
place. “Then there is no hope forus THERE,” he muttered through his half. 
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“* But there is hope, dearest, with Him who invites the weary and heavy laden 
—who seems to have withdrawn from us, but has not forsaken us,” replied his 
wife tenderly, and with unwonted cheerfulness in her manner—" [ feel—l know 
—he tells me that he will not suffer us to sink in the deep waters! He heard 
my prayer, Henry, and he will answer it, wisely and well! Letus hasten home, 
dearest. Our little Henry will be uneasy, and trouble Mrs ——.” Elliott list- 
ened to her in moody silence. His darkening features told not of the peace and 
resignation Heaven had shed into the troubled bosom of his wife, but too truly 
betokened the gloom and despair within. He suspected that his wife's reason 
was yielding te the long-continued assaults of sorrow; and thought of her ap- 
proaching sufferings with an involuntary shudder, and sickened as he entered 
the scene of them—his wretched lodgings. She clasped their smiling child with 
cheerful affection to her bosom ; he kissed him—but coldly —absently—as it were 
mechanicaily. Placing upon his forehead the silk shade which my wife had 
sent to him, at my request, the day before, as well to relieve his eyes, as to con- 
ceal their troubled expression, he Jeaned against the table at which he took his 
seat, and thought with perfect horror upon their circumstances. 

Scarce £20 now remained of the £600 with which they were married ; his 
wife’s little earnings were to be of course for a while suspended: he was pro- 
hibited at the peril of blindness, from the only species of employment he could 
obtain ; the last ray of hope concerning Hillary’s recenciliation was extinguish- 
ed ; and all this when their expenses were on the eve of being doubled or trebled 
—when illness—or death— 

It was well for Mrs. Elliott that her husband had placed that shade upon his: 
forehead ! 

During his absence the next morning at the Ophthalmic Infirmary, whither, at 
my desire, he went twice a week, to receive the advice of Mr ——, the eminent 
oculist, I called and siezed the opportunity of placing in Mrs Elliott’s hands, 
with unspeakable satisfaction, the sum of £40, which my good wife had chiefly 
collected among her friends ; and as Mrs Elliott read, or rather attempted to read, 
for her eves were filled with tears, the affectionate note written to her by my 
wife, who begged that she would send her little boy to our house ti!l she should 
have recovered from her confinement, she clasped her hands together, and ex- 
claimed—* Has not God heard my prayers!—Dearest doctor! Heaven will 
reward. you! What news for my poor heart-broken husband when he returns 
home from the Infirinary—weary and disheartened ! ¥ he 

‘** And now, doctor, shall I contide to you a plan I have formed?” said Mrs. 
Elliott looking earnestiy at me—* Don’t try to persuade me against putting it 
into practice; for my mind is made up, and nothing can turn me from my pur- 
pose.’ [looked at her with surprise. ‘* You know we have but this one room 
and the little closet-—for what else is it !—where we sleep ; and where must my 
husband and child be when I am confined? Besides, we cannot, even with all 
your noble kindness to us, afford to have proper—the most ordinary attendance.” 
She paused—I listened anxiously. 

**So—lI've been thinking—could you not” . she hesitated. struggling 
with violent emotion—* could not you get me admitted’’—her voice trembled— 
“into the Lying-in Hospital ?’—I shook my head, unable at the moment to find 
utterance. 

“Tt has cost me a struggle—Providence seems, however, to have led me to 
the thought! I shall there be no expense to my husband ; and shall have, I un- 
derstand, excellent attendance.” 

‘* My poor dear madam,” I faultered, “ you must forgive me—but I cannot 
bear to think of it.” In spite of my struggles, the swelliig tears at length burst 
from my laden eyes. She buried her face in her handkerchief, and wept bitterly, 
‘“My husband can hear of me every day, and, with God's blessing upon us, 
perhaps in a month’s time we may both meet in better health and spirits, And 
if—if—if it would not inconvenience Mrs or yourself, to let my little 
Henry’’—she could get no further, and burst again intoa fit of passionate weeping. 
I promised her, in answer to her reiterated entreaties, after many remonstrances, 
that I would immediately take steps to ensure her an admission into the Lying- 
in Hospital at any moment she might require it. 

* But my dear madam—your husband—Mr. Elliott—depend upon it he will 
never hear of all this—he will never permit it—I feel perfectly certain.” 

** Ah, doctor—I know he would not; but he shall not know any thing about 
my intentions till I am safely lodged in the—the hospital. I intend to leave 
without his knowing where I am gone, some day this week—for I feel satisfied” 
—she paused and trembled—*t when he returns from the Infirmary on Friday he 
will find a letter from me, telling him all my little scheme, and may God incline 
him to forgive me for what I am doing. I know he loves me, however, too fond- 
ly to make me unhappy !” 

The next morning, my wife accompanied me to their lodgings, for the purpose 
of taking home with her little Elliott. A sad scene it was—but Elliott, whom 











his wife had easily satisfied of the prudence of thus disposiug of the child dur- 
ing the period of her confinement, bore itinanfully. He carried the child down 
to my carriage, and resigned him into the hands of my wife and a servant, after 
many fond caresses, with an air of melancholy resolution; promising to call 
daily and see him while on his visit to my house. I strove to console him under 
this temporary separation from his child, and to impress upon hii the necessity 
of absolute quiet and repose, in order to give due effect to the very active treat- 
ment under wnich he had been placed fur the complaint in his eves; this I did 
in order to prepare him for the second stroke, meditated to be inflicted »pon him 
on the ensuing Friday by hia wife, and to reconcile him, by anticipation, as it 
were, to their brief separation. When once the decisive step had been taken, I 
felt satisfied that he would speedily see the propriety of it. 

It was wonderful to see how Mrs Elliott, during the interval between this. 
day and the Friday appointed for her entrance into the Lying-in Hospital, sus- 
tained her spirits. Her manner increased in tenderness towards her husband, 
who evinced a corresponding energy of sympathy and affection towards her.— 
His anxieties had been to a considerable extent allayed by the seasonable addi- 
tion to his funds already spoken of ; but he expressed an occasivnal surprise at 
the absence of any preparations for the event which both ef thein believed to be 
so near at hand 

On the Friday morning, about half an hour after her husband had set out for 
the Ophthalmic Infirmary as usual, a hackney-coach drew up at the door of his 
lodgings, with a female attendant, sent by my directions from the Lying-in 
Hospital. I also made my appearance within a few minutes of the arrival of 
the coach; and poor Mrs Elliott, after having carefully arranged and disposed of 
the few articles of her own apparel which she intended to leave behind her, and 
given the must anxious and repeated instructions to the woman of the house to 
be attentive to Mr. Elliott in her absence—sat down and shed many tears, as she 
laid upon the table a letter, carefully sealed, and addressed to her husband, con- 
taining the information of her departure and destination. When her agitation 
had somewhat subsided, she left the room—perhaps, she felt, for ever—entered 
the coach, and was soon safely lodged in the Lying-in Hospital. 

The letter to her husband was as follows—for the melancholy events which 
wil! presently be narrated, brought this with other documents into my possession. 
“My Sweer Love: 

“The hour of my agony is approaching ; and Providence has pointed out to 

me a place of refuge. I cannot, dearest Henry, I cannot think of adding to your 
sufferings by the sight of mine! When all is over—as I trust it will be soon, 
and happily—then we shall be re-united, and God grant us happier days! Oh, 
do not be grieved or angry, Henry, at the step I am taking. I have dune 
it for the best—-it will be for the best, depend upon it. Dr. — will 
tell you how skilfully and kindly they treat their patients at the Lying- 
in Hospital, to which I am going. Oh! Henry! you are the delight of 
my soul! The more grief and bitterness we have seen together, sure- 
ly the more we love one another. Oh how I love you! Howl prayed in the 
night while you, dearest, were sleeping—that the Almighty would bless you and 
our little Henry, be merciful to me, for your sakes, and bring us all together 
again! I shall pray for you, my love—my own love! every hour that we are 
away! Bear up a littlelonger, Harry! God has not deserted us—he will not 
—he cannot, if we do not desert him. J leave you, dearest, my Bible and 
prayer-book—oh, do read them! Kiss my little Harry, in my name, every day. 
How kind are Dr. ,and Mrs. ! Go out and enjoy the fresh air, and 
do not sit fretting at home, love, nor try your eyes with reading or writing till I 
come back. I can hardly lay by my pen, but the coach is come for me, and F 
must tear myself away Farewell, then, my dear, dear, darling Henry; but 
only for a little while. Your doating wife, Mary. 
“ P.S —The socks I have been knittting for Harry are in the drawer near 
the window. You had better take them to Dr. *s to-moirow, as I forgot 
to send them with Harry in the bustle of his going, and he will want them. 
Dr. —— says you can come and see me every day before I am taken ill. Do 
come.”--[ To be concluded next week.) 


i 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LUNDY’S LANE. 


The sun had just passed his meridional altitude, and was blazing in his full 
glory in one of those clear cerulean skies which I have never seen equalled ex- 
cept in some other portions of the North American continent. The native 
forests, which bounded on two sides the farm of Lundy’s Lane, lay lonely and 
motionless ; and save for the noise caused by the rapid motion of the wings of 
some beautiful little humming birds, flitting occasionally from flower to flower, 
in the foliage of the majestic and blossoming tulip tree, or the hum of the laborious 
bee among the sweet buds and blossoms of sugar maple,—all was lifeless and 
still as the grave. The roar of the “ mighty Niagara” disturbed not the repose 
of the mid-day lassitude that seemed everywhere to reign, for its thunders came 
softened and subdued through the thick foliage of the forest; and, although 
scarcely a mile distant from the Canadian shore of this mighty cataract, bad it 

















closed lips. 





not been for the immense column of spray, white as the light mists of a summes’s 
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—— on — er ae ce ae ee : ‘ Ty nd | whether there were sufficient funds in the property obhe ehoa to aff " 

i "as ht, and then forming into a stream of Lord opposite had presented a petition signed by the deans and chapters and | w ae : ord 

Seonlbuninal larpetled ween se Biyrn of upper air, tabdane would never | dignitaries of the church ; and this petition had been followed by yr or a. tH 7 ee Te ee te 
3 ee : : } -men- | complained of the provisions of the Bill in no measured terms; he (Lord J. | source. [Tiear, hear 

aad within ond chert mile of Cite wnperehund end tromen Russell) considered ft to be his duty to inform the House of his intention to Mr. C. BULLER supported the amendment; he regretted that the Noble 


. « « « * + * « * - | postpone the Bill till another session ; at the same time rst must sn Pgs > “4 | -* ot Se ened chet eatiia 
T F nded behind the gent!e summit of Y.undy's farm. | could not consent to postpone it without stating that he did not attach muc Mr. TREVOt ose ' a . 

Tieton hed oy Saeed to their pa pasture, nor the wild bee to its | weight to what was relied on in those petitions. ‘They set forth that —_ | ordain ede, peg archers me eon — ; . 
hive in the lightning scathed pine tree ; but the green pasture was occupied | deans and chapters possessed certain rights of patronage, which = - os a seg a! g ppose his Majesty's 
by armed warriors, and the faint hum of the insect creation was drowned in = | mc ani hs — ~ — hg pay tnt Foie Sooake OTE core a PD ie 
shrill tones of the fife, and the louder rattle of the battle drum. They were the | !ament could not, therefore, touch them. “Now, It appeare , . ein eaian cleat dieanadios 
ali 1s of my own sovereign, arrayed in that enchanting scarlet and white, | 4 pew claim, for Parliament had very often dealt with the rights of patronage, | r. BAINES too naan q : 
welts aon whine oni blue cross of is. Gieeege flaunted proudly in each silken | and the distribution of offices, and has depriy ed the parties having those — sa ae RAREST sented tee enna, 0 austehen dia a 
banner; and there were gay banners borne aloft, with the emblazoned names | of their patronage. But, besides the principle asserted in the nos it did | ; r 2. pe soda 9 ir vmodherng 96 a whine church 
of many a strong-hold in rescued Spain, where their gallant supporters had | not seem to be very gracious on the part of the dignitaries of the Cnurch _— | re Pe SHINGTON os = oe —_ a “ Tat ' 
hardly earned their crowns of laurel, when they lent their proud names to adorn | before the House such allegations as grounds fur opposition to a measure, Z . - 4 : i ti - noe ‘ g ent, and 
the living page of history. The noise of the loud Niagara was lost amidst the tn- | had, aud would have as its consequences, objects for the eotiem af thec a = “e . — pre ae i Nia al 
cessant ratiling of musketry, and the frequent thunders of a battery of cannon which | (Hear.] Considerable sacrifices tad been made by the crown. Many prebends 1e us 2.175; ment, 


crowned the gentle emience already mentioned ; and the silvery column of spray = va ee given 4 me we a. although ag — adhe ang 4 | 44—Majority for the bill, 131. — 

; aeiitial ' , s vapour which the awakening evening breeze | the equalisation of the bishopricks, was made more valu: : p P Z 2 ae = : - b 
“int enabaiel ov age yh no living es had appeared, | reluctance on the part of the crown to sacrifice its patronage for the advantage THE IRISH CHURCH BILL IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
and the fury of the assailants seemed to be wreaked on an unoffending and de- | of the church of the country, and to render the church more grateful and ac- | A debate worthy of the dignity and superior eloquence of the House of Lords 
fenceless grove of oaks which lay northward from the centre of the farm; but | ceptable to the country at large. Respecting the bishops, also a great 7 < took place on 25th July upon this messure, when the ministers were defeated 
ere long more formidable foes caine ; for there issued from that oaken grove | their patronage had been given up for these purposes. Of the many of the _ upon the main subject of contention, namely,—the appropriation clause,—by au 
two compact coluinns of armed men arrayed in dark blue uniforms, with many a | prebends which they had in their patronage, and which they had given up, some | immense majority. WwW e here propose to call attention to some of the most 
gaily striped and star spangled banner fluttering in the breeze ; and, notwithstand- | of them were the most valuable in their gilt; but they had, nevertheless, a | splendid passages delivered in the course of the debate. Lord Lyndburst, in 
ing the murderous and successive volleys of grape and musketry poured in | linquished their right of nomination for the purpose of placing it at the yy of | winding up a brilliant and argumentative epecch, thus concludes — 
amongst them by the British troops, these new-comers, and they were Americans, | the church commissioners. There was one lastance relating to which “y — Lord LYNDHURST.—* My Lords, if the Noble Viscount (Melbourne) upon 
buldiy rushed forward to the very centre of their position. Long, doubiful, and | would have an authority which could not be doubted. The Bishop of = D | @ former occasion last year felt bound to confess that the measure he then intro 
bloody was the struggle! The sun sank red and fiery through the smoke of | had alone in St. Paul’s preferments which amounted to £10,000 a year, f Of duced would inflict a heavy blow upon Protestantism in Ireland—if he was forward 
the battle-guns; and when the last faint rays of the evening twilight mellowed | which he had expressed his willingness to relinquish. He would say, therefore, | to admit that it would operate great discouragemeut to the church, and give great 
the splendour of the golden west, still the battle raged, and various were the | that with such a disposition evinced on the part of the crown and the bishops, | triuwph to its adversaries—if that was justly taid respecting the measure of 
successes and hopes of the contending combatants. Victory never hovered more | he did think there was on the part of the dean and chapters too much of analr | jast year, what was to be said of that now under their Lordship's consideration ? 
doubtfully over a well-fought field ; both armies claimed her, but in fairness, | Of preferring their own objects to the general good of the church in opposing | (Hear.| He (Lord Lyndhurst) would be no party to such a measure [cheers]— 
she belonged to neither,—it might, with much propriety, be termed, what it really | their vested righis of patronage in the way of church reform. But there WAS | he would be no party to dealing auch a blow upon Protestantism in Ireland 
was, a drawn battle! ‘another kind of opposition which had been made to the measure which came {cheers]—he would be no party to inflicting that discouragement upon the church 

« « * ‘ * * * * * * | from a different quarter, and which was offered in the same spirit as that evinced | g.rablished, nur would he assist in administering materials of hope and triumph 

Tt was now the Jone hour of midnight, and the scene had again changed ; the pale | In the petinon which | had been presented by the Hon. Member for Man- | t its enemies. (Cheers.] And for what was all this intended! For the pur- 
moon hung her silvery crescent far over the eastern wilderness ; while, ever and chester. (Hear.] This opposition was grounded on the opinion that the pose of conciliating the agitators of Ireland. {Hear ] ‘That was the avowed 
anon, her gentle face was veiled behind the fleecy clouds, which were wafted | reforms contemplated by the Bill were not of that kind, and did not go purpose—a vain and idle hope. [Loud cheers ] Those agitators had declared 
along by the freshened night breeze across the blue vault of heaven, as if it | to that extent, which should take place, and more especiaily there Was astvng themselves that they would not be conciliated. (Hear.] ‘They bad said they 
were too painful a sight for ber to behold the carnage that bestrewed the battle- | feeling on the part of the Dissenters, that the funds derivable from these cathe- | woud take this bill only as an instalment of the debt of justice which they re- 

' 


field of Lundy's Lane. The loud bellowing of cannon and the sharper rattling | dral preferments should be appropriated toreplace the church rates, which should | presented to be due to them [hear, hear)—and that nothing would satisfy them 
of muske'ry ‘were heard no more ; Lundy's farm was no longer the scene of | be abolished. Now he could not agree with the arguments advanced in the petl- | short of the extinction of tithe in substance as well as in name, in whatever 
hurried movements, rapid advances, desperate chirges, and quick retreats : for , tions of the deans and chapters, nor could he agree with the statements made in the | form or shape it might be found to exist. [Hear, hear.) ‘Tbey bad proclaimed 
the contending armies were nowhere to be seen. The affrighted herds had never | petiion presented by the Hon. Member for Manchester, and by other Hon. Mem- | in terms too distinct to be misunderstood, thatas long as the Established Church 
returned to their wonted pasture, but both glade and upland were plentifully | bers to the same effect ; for it was not his Opinion that In the next session, Or in 
tenanted with the wounded, the dying, andthe dead. ‘There was also a profusion | any other session, they could find funds derivable from these cathedral prefer- 
of broken and useless arms along the skirts of the fores!, and in the direction | ments which could be devoted tu replace the church rates. His opinion was, 
of the summit of the open plain where a few fie!ld-pieces had been planted, and | that the wants of the church geuerally were such (supposing the house should 
which still remained on the ground. Someof them were, however, disabled | agree that these wants should be attended to in the first place, and the service 
—some turned, and, as it were, pointing in the direction of those who had | 10 the cathedrals having to be provided for afterwards) that for the purpose of 
deserted them; while others remained, shotted, and ready to pour forth des- | supplying the wants of the church in populous places there would not be enough 
truction upon whosoever might approach them; but the lately contending parties | derivable from these preferments, much less for replacing the church rates. 
were gone. It seemed as if both armies, equally weary of the conflict, bad | [ilear.] This was his opinion, and the grounds he had stated were the only ones 
simultaneously retreated, the Americans across the Chippawa river, and the which induced himto pustpone the bill to which he referred, and likewise the 
British to their encampment on Queenston Heights. The night wind moaned bill relating to church discipline ; and his only reasons for duing so was, that 
mournfully through the torn foliage of the furest, and mingled with its murmur. | instead of meeting the concurrence aud approbation which his plans of church 
Ings were hgard the groans and supplications of the wounded and the dying; the | reform met with when he first: proposed them, the contrary was now the case 
roar of the mighty cataract was heard more distinctly, as if in mockery of those | When he first proposed them they received the complete approbation of the | was to be advanced from tLe consolidated fund for the purposes of education in 
whose parched lips would soun be livid indeath; but who could vet hear its loud only two members who spoke on that (the ministerial) side ot the house—the | that country. He had no objection, to large, liberal, extensive allowance in 
rumbling, and gladly would have given all that in this world they ever possessed , Hon Members for Middlesex and the Tower Hamlets ; aud when they bad been | money for education in Ireland) {Hear} When he had the honour of being 
for one single draught of its pure, but unpitying waters ! lappy were they, who | s0 received, the Hon Member for East Retford, who sat on the opposite side, | 4 member of his Majesty’s government the grant for that purpose was by that 
heard it not; ‘heir sufferings were over ; but many, very many there were that | stated that he would not say anything which would tend to disturb the unanimity | government increased from £30,000 to upwards of £80,600 a-year. There 
must welter in their gore until after the morning sun should have tinged the tall | which prevailed in the house ou the question. Justead of that concurrence and was no indisposition to do everything that was necessary in order amply to pro- 
pine trees with splendour ana beauty | unanimity, however, it appeared that on further inquiry, some Hon. Members | yide for so important an object. (Hear, hear.] There were large and rich en- 
"3 - . ? : 6 . . : r | thought the bills lable to otjection,and that there should be time given for a | dowments in this country directed to that purpose; but in Ireland they were 
The morning came, and the sun arose in unclouded glory, as if to exbibit | further consideration of them. He (Lord J. Russell) was theretore of opinion | scanty and few; and he had no objection to supply the deficiency, and he pro- 
more fully the destruction which had been wrought during the preceding night. | that at the present late period of the session, it would not be advisable tu enter | yided accordingly. It was not necessary for him at presentdo more than state 
Lundy's farm was one scene of desolation and death! The ripening crops which | upon any discussion which would in any degree create opposition ; but, on the | the general outline of the clause; but he could not sit down without entreating 
had gladdened the husbandman's heart, for they promised a rich harvest, were | contrary, considered that they would be able to come to a more unanimous de- | (heir jordships to take the measure thus altered and modified into their favourable 
entirely swept away. The fences were all thrown down and levelled with the | cision by postponing, rather than forcing the consideration of those bills upon 
ground, and the farm buildings were perforated with a thousand buliets. The | the house, Alihough be consented to the postponement of these bills, he could 
farm-house was again occupied, not with the affrigbted family, for they bad not | not say the question would be determined until the church rates were settled. 
yet ventured to return, but with the advanced -guard of the British army, come, | It was his opinion, and the opinion of his colleagues, at the commencement of 
not to slaughter, but to save; they bad returned to administer relief to the wound- | the present session, that they might have had those rates put in a state to avoid 
ed, and to dig graves for the fallen brave. Never is the British soldier's gene- | difference and hostility between the church, the Dissenters, and the lay members 
rosity more conspicuous than after a hard fought battle; for it is then that he ; of the church. One of the main questions on which the Dissenters hid some- 
treats his vanquished foe as he would an unfortunate friend, sharing alike with | thing like a common understanding, was that of registry. They naturally 
each those kind offices and attentions which situation and circumstances adinit | objected to being obliged to conform to the church with respect to marriage rights 
of ; and that was aday to tax his best feelings, for there was no lack of objects and registration. They were left unfettered by those arrangements, and might 
to claim his sympathy and aid. On no pert of the field of battle did death ap- | be considered as free as the church itself With respect to the great question, 
pear to have been measured out so prodigal’y as in that portion of the woods on | namely, the bill which had been returned from the Lords this day—the question | sure as now modified by the proposition which he called upon their Lordships to 
which the British cannow were, at the first onset, observed to play ; for it was | of tithe, there still existed on that subjecta disagreement between the clergy | sanction by their approval {Cheers.} The Noble and Learned Lord concluded 
through this grove that the Americans advanced to the attack, and, after re- and their parishioners. Onthe subject of church rates, he was sorry to say, | by moving that the 50th clause be atruck out, for the purpose of substituting 
peated charges valorously made on the British lines, even to, and past the can- | harassing disputes between the meinbers of the church and the Dissenters | 
nons’ mouth, as repeatedly fe!l back on this fated ground, charged, in turn,by | contmued. ‘The bill contained provisions like'y to create a deal of con- | above stated.” 
our own troops into the dark bosom of the forest. Here, at the head of the | tention with members of the church. He had always been of opinion He then moved that the appropriation elause should be struck out, and a better 
pursuing party, fell, mortally wounded, the young and gallant Moorsom. Brief, | that a reform in the church, with consent of the heads of the church, | fund for the educating of the Roman Catholic poor be adopted. 
but brilliant was bis path to glory ; the bloom of youth had barely ripened into | would place the church in a state of security in which it was desirable Lord MELBOURNE in reply said :—The Noble Loris on his side had been 
manhood when this last of his many battles ended his mortal career. Nearbim | it should stand. In saying this he did not mea. to say there was net room for aed ina @ars Gheduanh inl tan the Mahe andl naar pets 
lay stretched in death the commandant of a brave brigade of Americans, who, | other reforms, but he would say that the church, by assenting to the principle of a ee ae ns oo ee apoq eee Sy he way on 
. i: , ’ that side of the House and abandon the clause as it stood in the bill. This advice 
like a trusty soldier, had been the last to retreat before the advancing foe. They | reform, had done much to pacify the public mind. Without that asseot, disputes lout ss des eae daeiiet tiieiedl & aiid bn annail . 
sleep in the same grave which was dug for them at the footof a tall acacia | might have arisen dangerous to all instituuons. If they brought the church "°°" " 7 gd te Meggem, Be esietoam bat It wou ro ewe reasonable and con- 
hin ; ; a 7 a aa hige : : Se sistent to ask the Noble and Learned Lord to give way on his side. {Hear 
tree, which though wounded and rent by many a cannon ball on that fatal night, | question to mere poin's of agreement, and had only to discuss whether a little } The Noble and Learned Lord had stated ‘ 4 
will survive for yet unnumbered years, and annually give forth its fragrant and | more or less should be conceded, they placed the institution free frum danger ; he pnd J ; ae Se ce a ee ae SnQUenEEne—~te had made 
: , ; vs a a r : ’ many attacks on the Government in various parts of his speech, and he had 
grateful blossoms as a tribute in memory of the virtues of those who slumber in | might say in a state of security With regard to the Dissenters, he could nut alec, besides criticising and expatisting on th tee fC em 
peace beneath its silent shade. expect they svould be satistied until they were placed in a situation in which they re we — ee age “a o 9 “He prose: Ay fe oper . ; igeemogg * s opened 
TO THE MEMORY OF A DEAR AND EARLY FRIEND, "were not harrassed in their civil concerns Ly the ecclesiastical extablishment. | ee ¥ ar aa iiacis olee dais oF ths ahi tak pect Noble and 
LIEUTENANT MOORSOM. | Ou that ground he considered reform essential to the in'erests of the church.— eg ii caahi Tail iii : ; he ch, but he would observe, if the 
| ‘This was the object the noble lord had im view, and he should pursue it. ‘There | * oble anc pikes Regie dant preg ro striking out the clause which he had ex- 
| was a bill to be brought fromthe Lords respecting residence and pluralities. It | PTe*S' . hie intention to move the ™ —— of—if he succeeded in inducing the 
was an amended bill, and he did not think there would be any objection to the | House to agree with him in removing those clauses from the bill, which he seem- 
details ; 1t was his iuiention to submit it to the house, in the hope that it would | ©! '° think could be done whheut mnvolving the principle of the measure, he 
{ pass intoa law this session. Having concluded all that he had to say, he begged (Lord Melbourne) begged to state that he shouid consider that the measure was 


| remained an Established Church, they should continue to disturb and agitate the 
land. {Hear, hear.J It was impossible—it was vain—it was an idle attempt to 
| quiet and conciliate spirits of that description ; instead of putting an end to the 
system which they were now pursuing, this measure of concession would only 
tend to increase their eagerness in the pursuit of their favourite but destructive 
| schemes. [Hear, hear.} Such were the observations with which he had 
| thought it his duty to introduce the amendments he was now about to propose. 
| He did not intend to strike out these clauses without substituting anything in 
' heu of them; and what he proposed to substitute in their room, he would 
shortly describe to their Lordships. But before he did so, there was one clause 
to which for a few moments he begged leave to call their attention,—he alluded 
' toclause (the 53d), by which, in consideration of the sums taken from the bene- 
tices of Ireland to be paid into the consolidated fund, a sum of £50,000 a-year 


and candid consideration. He entreated the Noble Viscount, and his associates 
near him, to receive the measure inthe same spirit. [Hear, hear.} Never 
were men, never was a government, placed in a situation more enviable [hear, 
bear]—than that in which the Noble Viscount at present stuod. [lronical cheers 
from both sides of the House.] He did not mean to sneer—such was not his 
practice or habit—he spoke in sober serivusness. By accepting the bill as it 
now stuod, they would tranquillise Ireland, they wou!d put an end to the discus- 
sion of this great question which had so lung disquieted and agitated that coun- 
try, and provide for the security of the empire at large. [Hear, hear] The 
Noble Viscount might live long, he might perform much, but nothing he would 
ever achieve could exceed the good he would accomplish by adopting this mea- 


that which he had prepared fur the purpose of carrying into effect the objects 


Sleep! though they who most adored thee 
May not slumber by thy side,— 

Sleep! Acacia flowers wave o'er thee, 
In full summer's bloomieg pride 





Though thy winding-sheet was gory, | that he might be allowed the opporiunity of explaining any part of his state- virtually destroyed. He had been taunted with a failing majority, but he would tell 
And untrophied was thy grave ; | muvnt which entaht.est be cleus endecstend, ‘Tie aubte ined concinded be mo- the Noble and Learned Lord that he (Lord Melbourne) and bis colleagues stood 
Such a robe ‘s the soldier's glory, | ving the Established Church Bill be read a third time. : on that principle—they stood on the principle on which they had received the 


Such should sepulchre the brave ' Mr. HUME was not disposed to press a string of resolutions of which he had | SUPPOT of a majority of the other House—they stood on that to which they 


given notice. Asthe noble lord did not mean to press the bill to which he had were pledged ; and if they were not longer supported in the maintenance of that 
objected, be did not think he ought to move his resolutions; but the noble lord principle they were immediately ready to resign the offices they held—[hear, 
had taken the opportunity of stating that he had met with unexpected opposition hear]—but they would not resign walle they believed that they were supported 
from certain quarters He was not surprised at that opposition Neither did by 6 mayeeny of the ether House ad Parlianent—(cheers]—aod by = majority 
he think the noble lord ought to be surprised. ‘The noble lord had stated dis- of the.country. It was not bis intention to make many observations in reply to 
tinctly that the church rates were displeasing to the Dissenters, and ought to be the remarks or insinuations which bad been thrown out as to the influence under 
got rid of. But the noble lord thought the surplus of deaneries and ohee idee which be was supposed to act. He had before alluded tu this subject, and had 
was not to be applied to church rates, and he would repeat a question which he directly contradicted the various statements that had been made; but he must 
had put on a former occasion—namely, how were the Dissenters to be relieved ! again say, that if such influence as had been described was exercised with refer- 
The noble lord consideced the wants of the church were not provided for. He | &®¢e © the present administration he was utterly unconscious of it, and he did 


When unnumber'd foes beset thee— 
Thou nor quail'd, nor thought of flight ; 

When the fated death-ball met thee, 
Thou wast foremost in the fight 


Though no marble doth encumber 
The lone spot where thou dost rest ; 

Fame shall not forget to number 
Thee «mong her bravest—best ' 


Kindred, friends, shall oft be telling 





Of the feats achieved by thee ; really wished the noble lord to state what the wants of the church were. If the not know anything whatever of the existence of such controul ; and of course, for 
While each bosom, fondly swelling, noble lord thought it necessary to provide for the lower clergy, he could under. that of which he was unconscious or which was unknown to him be could not 
Soriows o'er thy memory. stand him. Certainly it wae an unfair mode of providing for their wants when be beld responsible. Fault had boon found with the resolution of the other 
Though long years thou hast been sleeping they gave 143,000. to twenty individuals, and only 141.000/. to the whole of the ot if hth eae - poet shouts lie hoes a ay who failed to re- 
In thy lone grave, cold and chill,_— working clergy. Five bishops received as much as 300 of the clergy whu did en See ; d he : y % ry was Hy wernt pes he saw no violence 
There are eyes yet red with weeping ! the duty of the church. This appropriation of the funds of the church, in his rd yeti de a ene oy merit Meets ig trenery sly Apathy a a 
Bosoms that adore thee still ' LBB. Opinion, should not be sanctioned until some better arrangement could be made —_ reer paid” . ne os = nat outy be potes.et nee, om Poems of Fopling, 
~ | to provide maintenance forall the clergy. Before the appropriation of so large goin * yay a Soe they cvuid consider binding on themselves as public 
Lmperial Parliament asum as this bill provided could be ca'ried into a law, some hetter scheme of wig a ver - ges jag 00 bound to adhere “4 the princ iple and to the letter 
° Appropriation ought tobe arranged ‘The noble lord had said he (Mr Hume) of the reso ution and on these grounds he should give his decided negative to 

nm Pee, approved of the reform in the bil to be postponed He did no such thing He the propoaition of the Noble and Learned Lord. (Cheers. ] 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH BILL protested against it in the committee The noble lord would bear in mind that Lod MANSFIELD regretted the decision which the Noble Viscuunt had that 
connie House of Commons, July 25. when the bill was brought forward with modifications, and it was stated thatthe Bight announced to their Lordships. He had flattered himself that, after the 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, that in moving the order of the day for resuming the 


bishops had assented to the appropriation by parliament of church property, he bill had undergone discussion in that house, the Noble Viscount wuuld have en- 
(Mr. Home) hailed the information with satisfaction, That was the point to | deavored to persuade his friends in the other House of Parliament to accept it 
which he assented. Every oue expected the church commissioners would have | With the alterations which their Lordsbips might be disposed to make in it. 
taken a comprehensive view of these church funds. [t was clear thev bad no | [bat with those alterations it would be satisfactory to the great mass of the 
disposition to appropriate the funds in accordance with the views of his M ijesty's | People of Ireland he firmly believed ; that it would give general satisfaction to 
pole rpeced — ministers, but in accordance with their own principles, in withholding reef | men of all parties and religion he did not venture to anticipate. Re was sure 

pression seemed to be, to increase the number of Bishops, for it left the | from the lower clergy. He thought the government and the commissioners had | that he had no need to call upon their Lordships not te pay any attention to 
number the same as it was at present [Hear] But there was another Bill | stopped short, and that they were not doing their duty. He considered that he did | those threats of civil vengeance which were directed against them from certain 


before | 5 j . , rr . , 7 
vefore ‘he House, that relating to the ecclesiastical revenues and duties of deans | his duty in taking the sense of the house on the third reading of this bill. He should | quarters, those threats which announced to them that if the bill were refused by 


and chapte or 7 | 
ad + ym rs, and the distribution of certain portions of their revenues fur the | record his Opmiun on the third reading. If the Noble Lord would provide that | ‘eit Lordships in its present shape, it would soon be returned to them in a 
care of souls amongst populous parishes. In respect to this Bill he was sorry 


to state it had met so much © ak het on of part of rf sums given to the bishops be given to the lower clergy, part of the | worse and more alarming form. He attributed to the Noble Lords opposite, 
he dit out fosh eoutiman al Pposition, ’ ne present period of the session, | evil would be removed He could never sanction so great a difference of pay- feelings of patriotism and of honor, whieh would prevent them from ever giving 
hear.) He did success in carrying it through the House. [Hear,| ment; there existed limited incomes. ‘The amendinent was, that the bili | effect to such disgusting menaces. Whether the bill should go down to the 

id not mean by this that if he persisted with it he feared that he | be read a third time this day six mcnths; and as the debate was revived, be | o!her House mutilated, as the Noble Viscount had cal ed it, or whether it should 


cath @ndige eae re support of ae but the Opposition to it came from | thought himself jastifed in recording bis opinion on the bill. It was not his | Temain stagnantin that House, their Lordships, in retiring to their homes, would 
sip af Ge eee ok Re wad ing now to sacrifice so much of the | intention, by strong opposition to assist in throwing the Government into uther | be iu*pired with the confidence that they had pertormed their duties free from 
the opposition which had bee »P Tequired to iscuss the measure, after, however, | hands. | all party or personal considerations, and in that confidence would remain content. 

amade from very different quarters. ‘The Noble Mr. LENNARD thought a commission should be appointed to ascertain If that respect and consideration which they deemed their right should not be 


adjourned debate on the Established Church Bill, he would take the opportunity 
of stating certain facts which he considered it necessary to explain, and he 
hoped the House would iadulge him in laying them before it {Hear.] His} 
intention as to this Bill was, to move that it be read a third time to-night, and | 
he would take that occasion of Saying, that it was not intended by this Bill, as 
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bestowed upon them in consequence of their vote of that evening, they must 
submit to the want of it with patience, and as they bad not been deterred hy 
threats from the performance of their duty, must take that reflection for their 
consviation. But whether their lot was the censure or the approbation of their 
fellow-countrymen, their duty was clear, and he was ready to perform it He 
should vote, as he had always done, according to his conscientious conviction, 
and that conviction led him to give his strenuous opposition to this clause.” 
[Hear, hear. ] : 

But the most able speech of the night was that delivered by the bishop of 
Exeter. His allusion to the violation of the Catholic vath by the Irish members 
of the House of Commons, was most pointed. 

The Bishop of EXETER.—* A Noble Earl, whom he did not then see in 
his place.” said the bishop, ‘* when speaking 0. the subject in tie Irish House of 
Commons, dwelt upon its probable consequences in a spirit quite prophetic. He 


bill’s acceptance. 
conformit 


The Albion. __ 


nce. The House of Commons was perfectly right, and acted in 
diti y with the constitutional principle, in saying—‘* We grant you the ad- 
tonal security you ask, but we will take care, in so doing, that measures are 
taken to preserve the peace of the country.” 

We shail cunclude with the short and able speech of the Earl of Winchelsea. 
The earl alludes most beantifully to the independent and virtuous conduct of the 
Irish Catholic peers : 

The EA RL of WINCHELSEA—“ He agred with the noble prelate in be- 
ving that individwals bad obtained power by taking that oath, which they had 
afterwards used in violation of it. If he would look for a proof of the correct- 
hess of the view which he took of that oath, he would look around that house, 
and he would say, thathe saw not one member of another church taking any 
| Part in the present discussion. [Hear.] It proved that those noble lords did 


lie 





: . regard the oath as intend i , d that 
anticipated with perfect truth the discontinuance of tillage, but then recently | ed to be a security to the Protestant Church, and th 


jntroduced, and the consequent poverty, as well as the perilous condition, of 
the Established Church in thatcountry. It was certainly true that since the 
union the case, as respected tillage, had been in some degree altered ;"aud it was 
at the time observable, that within that short period a spring, an advance had 
taken place in the diffusion of religious truth of which the history of no country 
could furnish a parallel, and was still proceeding unchecked, notwithstanding the 
tremendous persecution to which the Irish clergy were exposed. 
asked, what hope could be entertained of the efficiency of the Established 
Church in Ireland? On that point he purposed, with the permission of their 
Lordships, to enter into a few particulars. 
men of the Established Church ministering to the religious wants of nearly a 
million of the people of Ireland. He begged here tu remind their lordships of 
a fact which must be familiar to the greater portion of them,—vamely, that in 
Ireland there existed along with ils other evils a strong feeling of bigotry. 


He had been | 


‘There were in Ireland 2,000 clergy- | that, 


they considered the present measure to be one which aimed a fatal blow at the 
| Very existence of that church. [Hear, hear.] He admired their conscientious 
, Conduct, and would to God that all the members of the other house who were 
Roman Catholics, had paid the same regard to the oath as the Roman Catholic 
| peers of that house. [Hear, hear.] The simple question before the house was, 


295 


on the 25th of July, and after a short debate settled agreeably to the wishes of 
the Cabinet. The interval that elapsed between the angry meeting beld at the 
Foreign Office on 22d as described in our paper of the 27th vit., and the resump- 
tion of the debate on the 25th, was employed in bringing ebout a compromise. 
Mr. Hume adhered to the position he had assumed, but it was understood that 
the ministerial party were to vote according to their own inclinations. On the 
motion, then, for the third reading of the Bill, Mr. Hume divided the house, 
for the sake of principle, when the result was as follows :—For Lord Jobn 
Rossell’s motion 175; for Mr. Hume's amendment 44; majority in favour 
of Ministers 131. The Bill then passed, and was sent up to the Lords. We 
have given elsewhere the debate which took place on this occasion. It will 
be seen that the quarrel was made up for the purpose of holding the Cabinet 
together a little longer. Mr Hume did not rescind one particle of principle, 
but adhered to his original objection, viz. that the salaries to be attached to the 
bishoprics were too large, 


The same day on which this matter engaged the attention of the Commons, 


——_—_—_—_— 





pong: they were to have an Established Church or not? {Hear.] If any part 
" 
| Parposes than those of the church, from that moment the maintenance of 
| the church establishment would be virtually given up. (Hear.) It was argu- 
ed thet the majority of the people of Ireland were Roman Catholics, and 
therefore, the church could not be maintained. There were spots in the 
| country where the Dissenters were predominate, and if the establishment 
| Was to be given up in one case, he maintained that the Dissenters,—-not 
| the whole body of Dissenters, for he believed there were many of them 


e ; ; _| Who were in favour of the establishment, believing that religion would not 
[hat, naturally, and in some cases unavoidably, gave rise to irregularities of | . 8 8 


which he was not disposed to approve, and which, of course, were calculated to 
impair the efficiency of the Established Church. He fully expected that be- 
fore long that unhappy ternper would be sobered down into a nearer approxima- 
tion to the pure spiritof Protestantism ; and he held that the present condition 


; With regard to the Established Church in England. 


long be maintaived in the country without it—-but he believed that there 
was a portion of the Dissenters who had joined the revolutioniry party in 
this country, and who wished to have similar concessions made to them 
{Hear.] The ques- 


ges | Won was whether they as Protestants, valuing the blessings which the Reform- 
of the church afforded the strongest assurance that, with the blessing of God, | y per 8 g 


that object would be speedily accomplished 


| allon had conferred upon them, by givi ecuring to them a sound scriptural 
If this measure were the begin- gon Sot, 59 Gunguas ones ~ : oe | 


| religion, would give 1 id so, ould 
ning of that course of policy of which it, in fact. formed a part, he should be | Appa Ar ite ymin ens + MB eae Haagen tage 


filled with astonistitnent, nothing could be less in accordance with the former 
conduct and principles of the party now in power than was the whole 
course of their present proceedings and policy. ‘To the honour of some of 


| be guilty of gross dereliction of duty to themselves and to the country. If they 


gave up the establishment, they would give up that true and enlightening re- 


ligion which had conferred so many blessings on this country. The Protestant 


|! | Reformation had b i , ti 
them be it spoken, when they were last in power—namely, in the years 1806 a eileen anun car Giaiaa.iak auc eemna 


and 7—they proceeded with a most laudable zeal in advancing the true interests 
of the Established Church. The Right Rev. prelate then read an extract of a 
letter from the late Earl Spencer, then Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment, addressed to the Lord Licutenant of Ireland (the Duke of Bedford), 
stating, that among all the important matter connected with the Govornment of 
Ireland, towhich it became necessary for him to direct the attention of his 
grace, there was none upon which his Majesty looked with more anxiety than 
the condition of the Established Church; and requesting, therefore, the Noble 
Duke then at the head of the Irish Government to take measures for maintaining 
and preserving the Church, as well as for spreading the spirit and doctrines of 
Christianity, and desiring him further to address a circular Jet er to the primate 
and the other Irish prelates, informing them of the wishes of his Majesty thus 
expressed, and calling on them to co-operate in promoting the objects which he 
had in view. Such, the Right Rev. Prelate observed, were the instructions of 
his Majesty, and in consequence of them the circular which they directed was 
transmitted, a copy of whichhe then read. He next went onto show that the 
enactments of the proposed measure would place the Established Church in Ire- 
and in a much worse situation that it ever was. ‘The result of the whole 
operation may be thus briefly expressed :—The Duke of Devoushire, as patron, 
receives £38,184 in exchange for the patronage of ten livings which he holds ; 
the minister gets the patronage of ten livings; the consolidated fund loses £204 
per annum; the church losses £1,075 perannum. As tothe arguments which 
night be urged in favour of the bill, he should say, that it could neither con 
tribute to the peace of the country, nor be regarded with reference to the future 
as a final measure. BUT THAT CIRCURSTANCE CONNECTED 


| and the oldest of the whole diplomatic body of Europe. 


liberties, civil and religious, which, as a nation, we enjoyed beyond avy other 
country on earth. (Hear.) It they gave up that, they would give up the 
foundation of alltheir greatness. From the moment they surrendered any part 


Support itin any other part, and therefore he felt bound to support the amend- 
ment of his Learned Friend.” 
Their Lordships then divided. The numbers were found to be—For the 


amendment by Lerd Lyndhurst, 138; for the original motion, 47—majority 
against the ministers, 91. 


: _ 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

" By the Hibernia. 

King Louis Philippe was unwilling to give up the review, and was only 
prevailed on by a unanimous assurance from his ministers, that if he persisted 
they would resign, in a body. 

The Trish church bill was passed in the House of Lords on the 28thof July. 
Their lordships’ amendments were to be considered in the other house, on the 
2d of August. They rejected the appropriation clause. 

In the House of Commons, Aug. Ist, the Lords’ amendinents to the Tithes 
Commutation bill were almust all agreed to. 

Sir Robert Liston, baronet, one of his majesty’s privy council, died at his 
seatnear Edinburg, on the 15th of July. He was in the 94th year of his age, 


About ten years since 
he was minister at the court of ‘Turkey. 





WITH THE MEASURE, WHICH ASSUMED NOTHING LESS THAN 
AN APPALLING CHARACTER, WAS THE TREMENDOUS PER.- | 
JURY COMMITTED BY THOSE ROMAN CATHOLIC AGITATORS 
AT WHOSE INSTANCE THE PROCEEDING WAS FORCED FOR. | 
WARD. To think that a British House of Parliament should have adopted | 
a measure based upon such perjury led men of necessity to feel that they had | 
not fallen upon the happiest times. He defied contradiction when he asserted | 
that the oath which Roman Catholic Members of Parliament took bound them 
not to be promoters of measures affecting the rights and property of the | 
Established Church. The Right Reverend Prelate then mentioned the case of | 
the Bishop of Maita refusing to take the oath which, under the bill of 1829, | 
every Roman Catholic was bound to take, holding a seat in the council of a | 
British colony, and that therefore the houesty and sincerity of that individual | 
prevented his being a member of sucha council. He then cited the authority | 
of Mr. Wyse, in his history of the Catholic Association, to show the sense in | 
which that oath was then considered by the Roman Catholics, and called the at- | 
tention of the House to the fact thata Catholic Attorney General for Ireland 
was the mover of that bill in the other House, the effect of which would be to | 
cutup the Church of Ireland root and branch. [[ronical cheers from ministers. } 
Yes, it would be so when all the power was vested in the bands of the privy | 
couucil and all the appo ntments made, as it was ur derstood the present Chief , 
Secretary for Ireland made them, on the recommendation of that Roman | 
Catbohie Attorney General. [Hear, hear.] Further to establish the grouuds | 
upon which he rested his interpretation of the oath, he should appeal to the | 
authority of a Noble Baron near him (Lord Holland), and then read a passage | 
from his correspondence with Dr Shuttleworth, in which inquiry was made of 
the Noble Baron—* Will they (the Roman Catholics) abandouw ell designs of | 
subver ing ‘he Protestant Church; and will they say so distinctly?—To this 
I can only answer that for these last 20 years, they have been saying so dis- | 
tinetly, repeatedly, solemnly, and, I believe, sincerely, in every petition, in every | 
declaration, in every oath, and in evidence upon oath before Pariiament.” * As | 
long as there ts a prospect of effecting a real a8 well as nominal union with the 
Irish people, and admitting them to the full benefits of the constitution, so long 
on the ground of scrupulous, punctihous—perhaps overstrained—good faith, and 
in consideration of the article of union vnly (not. I confess, from any sense of 
her uselulness, I, for one, ain ready to maintam the Protestant Irish Church, 
and her immense revenues. After a few observations on the foregoing extracts, | 
the Right Rev Prelate said he hoped that the House would reject the bill, 
that they would adhere to the faith of their forefathers, and he trusted that 
their example would not be lost when true religion and constitutional principles 
were of the highest imporiance. He hoped the effect of their decision might be 
to convert the mir i-ter of the Crown.” [Hear, bear] . 

Lord Holland made an able specch, of which the following is an abstract : | 

Lord HOLLAND gave their lordships his assurance that he should vote for | 
this bill, and he should vote for it for tne purpose which the noble and reverend | 
lord said he was pledged to fulfil—[cheers]—to take his chance of maintaining 
the Irish church ; and he considered he maintained that church, though it might 
be in some small degree diminished by this bill in its enormous revenues — | 
Enormous revenues, perhaps, the noble and reverend lord did not consider them, | 
who held such notions of church reformation, glebe-houses, and agistiwent 
tithes; whose understanding seemed to be that a revenue of 600,000/. was not 
an enormous revenue for the church. It might not be in view of the noble and 
reverend lord a matter of any importance how large was the amount of the re- | 
venue in comparison with the number of the flock, their wants, and the duties 
to be performed. [Hear, hear] The noble and reverend lord talked of the 
flourishing state of the church and of the Protestant religion in Ireland ; be told 
them of a great many churches that had been built, of a great many glebe-lands 
that had been improved, and this was the evidence he brought of the progreas | 
of the church. But he did not tell them of any increase inthe number of the 


Protestants !—he did not understand these abstract notions of the church.— 
[Cheers 1 


What he enderstood a charch to consist of was a great number of | 
laymen and clergymen professing the same religion He did not understand the | 
church to be flourishing because there were more churches and a less vumnber of | 
people to go to them than there were formerly. He did not think the noble and ; 
reverend lord had adopted a decent and decorous manner of answering questions | 
1a the House. It was neither decent nor decorous to quote pamphlets, as his | 
had been quoted on the present occasion ; but the right reverend father in God 
bad set the example, and it was not yet impossible that he might yet some day 
lind the inconvenience of having set sucb an example. [Laughter and cheers. } | 
Men whe sat in that or im the other House of Parliament were not to fettered | 
in their judgment; and he would ask, was it orderly for the noble and reverend 
lord, whose sacred character was that of a preserver of peace, a promoter of 
good fellowship and charity, to lay down as a principle that one man should be 
the judge of the conscience of another? {Loud cries of * Hear, bear.”} Was 
i} for members of that House to stand up and arraign members of the other 
House of Parliament of no less a crime than perjury? [Renewed cries of 
“Hear, hear.”] Perjury !—what did it amount to? If a person did not apply 
the same sense to a particular act of Parliament as that applied to it by the 
noble and reverend lord, was he to be charged with perjury! He contended 
that the Attorney-General for Ireland had a perfect right, acting in his capacity 
of a legislator, to put that construction on the oath which his conscience dicta- 
ted ; and no man had a right to pass judgment on another who had so acted. 
Some stress had been laid on the present clause being made a condition of the 

















| the six months were £39,402. 


The proprietors of the Manchester and Liverpool rail road had 2 meeting at 


| Liverpool on the 27th of July, at which the directurs announced a dividend of 


£5 per share for the preceding six mouths. The net profits of the rail road for 


The company has mortgage debt of £427,500 
to pay off. 

Accounts from Constantinople to the 8th of July state that Lord Ponsonby 
had an interview with the new Reis Effendi, from which it is inferred that the 
usual diplomatic relations with the Porte are again restored. 


The newspaper stamp duties bill was passed on the 25th, in the house of com- 
mons, by a vote of fifty-five to seven. 


The friends of Mr. O'Connell, in Derby, were making arrangements to give | 


him a splendid dinner. 


M. Armand Carrel, principal editor of Le National, died at Paris on the 


24th, of the wound received in his duel with M Girardin, editor of the new 
journal La Presse. 

French Colony in Africa —Ahi-el-Kader has been defeated by Gen Bugeaud. 
The action occurred July 9th, between Tremecen and Tafna, and was obstinate. 
The Arab infantry was entirely destroyed, and their total loss 1000 ; these 500 
had their heads cut off by the Douares, who lashed the same as trophies to the 
horses’ saddles ; there were 118 prisoners, and 6 standards. 
ceived two wounds, aud hada borse killed. 
treaty with them, and went in pursuit of him 

The Dutch papers assert that the dithierences between Holland and Belgium 
are in a {air way of being accommodated by the Diet of Frankfort. 

The King of France and his ministers had resolved that there should be no 
review on the 29:h July—the last of the ** Three days "-—and the preparations 
making therefore were countermanded. Much agitation existed in Paris ,and 
rumors were current of a widely extended conspiracy, in which several regiments 
of the line were involved. A society was also spoken of, having the menacing 
title of * Avengers of Alibeau.”’ 


By the British packet, arrived at Halifax. 
Death of Rothschild —We learn by this arrival that Nathan Mayer Roths- 


Gen. Bugeaud refused to make a 


: A 2 . | 
child, the celebrated London banker, died on Thursday, July 28, at Frankfort- 
| on-the-Maine, at 5 o'clock in the afteravon. 


He was only fifty years of age. 
His visit to Frankfort was to be present at the marriage of bis son. Hibs illness 
continued for several weeks before it terminated in death. He was gensible to 
the last. It is said that be had a strong presentiment that he should not return 


to England—but an impression prevails that his life might have been saved if | 


better professional advice could have been procured than that found on the spot. 
Mr. Rothschild was, emphatically speaking, a self made man ;—the rise of his 
fortune was all within the present century. 

France.—It appears that the anniversary of the revolution passed over with- 
out any disturbances.—King Louis Philippe proposes to review the National 
Guards on the anniversary of his accession to the throne—and on that day the 
colossal ohelisk of the Luxor was to be placed on its magnificent granite pedes- 
tal in the centre of the place Louis XVI. 

Letters from Genoa of the 24th of July, say that it is generally believed that 
the grand Turkish fleet will return to Constautinople—that the troops and admi- 


ral will return to Tripoli—and that there will not be any hostilities between | 


them and the French at Tunis. 

Spain.—Madrid papers of the 25th of July, state that more commotions had 
taken place in that city. At the cluse of a buil-fight on the 25th, some persons 
shouted “ Viva la Libertad”—* Muerto el Ministerio,” and in the course of 


| the night several cunflicts took place between the national guard and some indi- 


viduals belonging to the Carlist party ;—twenty-five were severely wuunded. 
The Carlists have placed five pieces of cannon on the fort of Fontarabia, 


| called the castle, and 37 wagons charged with ammunition and projectiles froin 
, Tolosa have been conducted thither. 


The cholera is still raging in Germany, but its mortality is decreasing. 
London, Aug 4th.—Consols for the account are 91 3-8, exchequer bills ad- 
vanced to 12 par, and India bonds are par at 1 discount. 
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By the arrival of the Hibernia from Liverpool, Gladiator from London, and 
the British packet at Halifax we are in possession of London accounts to the 
4th ult. 

In one or two of our previous publications, we adverted to the precarious 
state of the Ministry, arising from the schism that had taken place between the 
Whigs and Radicals on the subject of the English Church Bill. We intimated 
that in consequence of the reforms in this bill not being carried far enough to 
suit the ultra doctrines of Mr. Hume and his immediate adherents, that he had 
suddenly become the opponent of that ministry he had so long supported. 

The question was, according to agreement, resumed in the House of Commons 


e property of the Irish Church were taken away, and given to any other | 


of the established religion in one part of the empire, upon no principle could they | 


Abd-c!-Kader re- | 


the House of Lords was occupied in a most animated discussion on the Irish 
| Church Bill. This Bul, which has shipwrecked so many Ministries, having 
passed the Commons after an arduous struggle, was sent to the Lords. It there, 
as is the case with all reform Bills, underwent a severe scrutiny. Three amends 
ments were proposed and carried on the night in question; two upon the motion 
of Lord Lyndhurst. On the first division, a majority of 126 to 48 decided that 
the reduction of the tithe-owners’ property should be 25, and not 30 per cent. 
On the second division, the sacrilegious ** appropriation clause” was thrown out 
by a majority of 138 to 47. A third division arose upon a proposition to expunge 
the 77th clause. This clause was rejected by a majority of 135 to 47. 

Thas, it will be observed, that the Lords act with becoming independence on 
any question that comes before them. They were, as usual, taunted and dared 
beforehand to touch the appropriation clause ; but they were not to be intimi- 
| dated, and the result is befure our readers. Lord Melbourne threatened to abam» 

don the Bill if the Peers persevered; but the threat availed nothing. The 
Bill having been passed with the amendments,was sent to the Commons for con- 
| currence. These amendments were to be taken into consideration on the 2d of 
August, but, as our regular files from London only come down to the morning of 
| that day, we are unable to state the result, 

We have given in the previous columns some of the most brilliant passages 
from the best speeches, which fully confirm what has co often been said, that 
the talent of the House of Lords—the hereditary legislators—far surpasses that 
of the Reformed House of Commons. The peroration of Lord Lyndhurst is 
admirable, and the Bishop of Exeter seems on this occasiun to have surpassed 
himself. In the early part of the speech of the former peer, he made a happy allu- 
sion to the Premier Lord Melbourne, and the influence which the Irish Agitator 
is supposed to exercise over the Cabinet. 
lude to :— 











| 


The following is the passage we al- 





**The Noble Premier had told them on a former night, that this measure was 
his own, and that he had suffered no dictation, no influence, no control to direct 
\his conduct. He (Lord L.) was glad to bear that statement—he never sup- 
| posed that the Noble Viscount would suffer any direct dictation from any indi- 
| vidual, or from any body of men, but they all knew that there was an individual 
who had been described by bis (Lord Lyndburst’s) Noble Friend as a favourite 
| in the country—these were the Noble Lord’s words—at that time placed in such 
a situation as to be able either to uphold or destroy the Government of the 
country. They knew that by bis fiat Ministers woule stand or fall. Let in be 
| recollected that persons might exercise influence, and might exercise control 
without the party subject to that influence or control being aware of it, from 
the manner in which it was done. Our great dramatic poet says— 

‘ That when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
The lamb doth never cease to follow hinn.’”’ 

As Lord Melbourne’s family name is Lamb, this sally was received with 

shouts of applause. 


| 


! 


The Marriage Bill for the relief of the Dissenters also underwent various 
/amendments. As sent up from the Commons, its tendency was to degrade 
| the marriage ceremony into a sort of civil contract. The Bishop of Exe- 
\ ter moved, and carried an amendment, to the great satisfaction of the whole 
| christian community. For this act he has incurred the usual quantum of obluquy 


; which is commonly dealt out to this distinguished prelate by the liberal! presses; 
but the value of their censure, as weli as the value of the amendment will be best 
understood by inserting the proposition itself. In lieu of a loose declaration to 

be used at the altar, he proposed and carried the following :— 

| ‘In the presence of Almighty God and these witnesses, I, M, do take thee, 

| N, to be my wedded wife, to live together according to God’s Holy ordinance ; 

| and I do here in the presence of God, solemnly promise before these witnesses 
| to be co thee a loving and faithful husband during life.” 





| From Spain we hear of nothing but successes on the part of the Carlists The 
| partizan General, Gomes, has traversed a great part of Caallicia, setting the 
| Queen's armies at defiance. Disturbances have also taken place at Madrid, and 
insurrections have broken out in Segovia, Malaga, and other places. In addi- 
| tion to this, the elections have generally terminated ina manner adverse to the 
' Queen. Gen. Evans is sick, and consequently inactive. 
| Such is the disturbed state of Paris that the Reviews and Fetes, ordered for 
| the celebration of the three days of July, were countermanded. It is said 
[that extensive conspiracies have been discovered, in which several regiments 
| were involved ; and fresh attempts it is believed are meditated against the 
King’s life by a society of men calling themselves the ** Avengers of Alibeaud.” 
| The death of Mr. Rothschild is at last fully confirmed. 





| Mr Bankhead, H. M. Secretary of Legation, bas arrived in town from his 
; tour through Nova Sco:ia and New Brunswick, and is in good health. 

| "The Earl of Selkirk, and Mr. Simpson, Governor of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s territories, arrived at Lachine, from Hudson’s Bay, onthe 5th inst. 





We have been reminded that no contradiction to the stories of Maria Monk, 
relative to the convents in Montreal, have appeared in this journal. In reply, 
| we beg to remark, that none of the charges were ever imserted or propagated in 
| this paper, consequently we had nothing to correct. In the controversy itself 
we would rather not involve ourselves, although we have no hesitaiion in saying 

that nothing in the shape of proof has yet been offered by the assailants) Ano- 
| ther fact connected with the affair seems of importance to mention. and which 
should be borne in mind, namely, the opinion of the Protestants of Montreal, 
| who treat the whole charge with decided reprobation. The investigations lately 

made in that city by a Protestant committee, and the facilities afforded by the 

Catholic clergy for that purpose, seem to put at rest all doubts on the subject. 

A reply to the * Awful Exposure” has just appeared in a small volume, 
| printed at Montreal, a copy of which we beg to acknowledge the receipt of from 
| the publishers. ——— 

We are requested to state, that in addition to the valuable oil paintings which 
will be sold on Tuesday, at the corner of West and Bank street, there are 
some beautiful specimens of mosaic workmanship. Also two reliques from the 
ruins or Herculaneum, in fine preservation. 

Mr. Power fills the Park to overflowing at every perfermance. Last night he 
took his first benefit, which was every thing he could wish. He is decidedly ove 
of the most popular actors that ever appeared on the American stage. Mr. For- 
rest, who has been enthusiastically received in Philadelphia, appears again to- 
night. 

At the National, in Leonard-street, the engagement ef Mademoiselle Celeste 
has been crowned with the success that always atiends this exceedingly clever 
actress. She is going through her usual range of popular characters. 

Mrs. Gibbs, formerly the celebrated Miss Graddon, a vocalist of much talent, 
has arrived in the city. We trust that in the present scarcity of operatic talent, 
she will not be forgotten by the spirited managers of New York. 

Among the numerous attractions now in the city, we should not omit to men- 


tion the Siamese twins, who are to be seen nightly at Peale’s museum in 
Broadway. 


Bevo? HOUSE has closed for the Season this day. 

New Brighton, Sept. 9, 1836. mi 

RS. COLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, at 683 Broadway, 
corner of Amity Street, will re-open on Monday next, |2thinst. Sep!0-it 


CHOICE selection of Furniture, Paintings, &c., will be sold at auction, on 
A. Tucsday next, by Samuel Philips, at the corner of Bank and West streets. 


! 
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tranquilly ; but formidable precautions had been adopted at Paris to repress @ 
' disturbance. 

A treaty has been concluded between the United States and the Duke of 
-Mecklexburg, by which the vessels from the Grand Duchy will enjoy in the 
| American ports the same advantages granted to Hanseatic vessels. 

WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM 
OF THE INN AT BETHGELERT, NORTH WALES. 
Here is a theme that never fails— 
To think or write upon ; 
The undersigned has been in Wales ! 


LOSS OF THE TIGRIS. 


India Board, July 26.—A dispatch has been received at this office from Col. 
Chesney, R.A. in command of the Euphrates Expedition, dated Euphrates 
Steamer, Anna, May 28, 1836, of which the following is a copy : 


‘«« Euphrates Steamer, Anna, May 28, 1836. 

“«« Sir,—It is with feelings of the deepest regret that Ido myself the honour 
of informing you that the Tigris steamer was totally lost during a hurricane of | 
indescribable violence, which, after the short struggle of about eight minutes 
sent a fine vessel to the bottom in about five en and deprived his 

je f fifteen valuable men, with five natives in addition. ; 
TT eans upto the 17th inst., at Deir, will have informed you that all ; Jonah was ys but one! ' = 
was going on as successfully as the most sanguine could possibly desire. We! Weare sorry to state that Mr. Charles Kean has een _ rs re - 
found the Arabs well disposed, and quite ready to form depots for us of He has been staying, during his illness, at Curragh, the seat ° ; + a y : 
wood, charcoal, bitumen, and lignite coal, all met with in abundance, and tried | V ere, Bart. Previously to his indisposition he had been playing at Dublin anc 
with complete success. In addition to these marked advantages, the survey | Limerick with the greatest success. 
had been carried 509 miles down the Great River, which seemed in all respects | LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


favourable ; in short, all was continued prosperity up to the afternoon of the | During the last month of warm weather dresses of light texture have super- 
21st instant, when it pleased God to send the calamitous event ol which it is seded silk and chalis for out-door costume. Painted and printed muslins are 
now my duty to give you a feeble sketch. } much in favour. Large patterns are becoming more and more rare. ‘The most 
“+A little before one p.m., on that melancholy day, the flat-boats being a | fashionable designs are bouquets, at a considerable distance from each other, on 
little a-head, and the Tigris leading the Euphrates, a storm appeared, bringing a white ground. The sleeves of these dresses are made either to hang from 
with it. bigh in the air, clouds of sand from the west-north-west quarter. At | the shoulders, or in puffs, confined by bands. A small under-sleeve, of starched 
this moment we were passing over the rocks of Is Geria (deeply covered), and | calico or cambrie muslin, is all that fashion admits. Pee : 
immediately after we made a signal for the Euphrates to choose a berth and Canezons are now things not to be spoken of. Pelerines are on the decline, 
make fast: which was done more as a matter of precaution, on account of the | and square collars are exclusively contined to negligé. The only objects In this 
difficulty of seeing our way through the sand, than from apprehension that the | sort of lingerie which enjoy any degree of fashionable favour are the fichus a 
squall would be so terrific. The ‘Tigris was immediately directed towards the | paysanne. Some are rounded at the back, and trimmed with broad lace, forming 
bank, against which she struck without injury, but with so much violence as to | a mantilia ; and are either crossed on the bosom or terminated iu a point at the 
recoil a distance of about eight yards, leaving two men on the bank who had | waistband. Others have a shaped back, which fastens under the ceinture, and 
jumped out to make fast. ‘The wind then suddenly veered round, drove her | thus presents the effect of a canezon. These fichus are without collars, or | 
bow off, and thus rendered it quite impossible to secure the vessel to the bank, | trimming of any kind round the throat. ‘To fill up the vide numerous little or- 
along which she was blown rapidly by the heavy gusts, her head fallmg off into | naments of velvet and ribbon are employed, and small ruffs, composed of lace or 
the stream as she passed close by the Euphrates, which vessel had been backed ! quilting, are not unfrequently seen. 
opportunely to avoid the concussion. The engines were working at full power, | Drawn bonnets, of silk, satin, and even muslin, continue their vogue in Paris 
and every endeavour made to turn the vessel’s bow tothe bank. One anchor ; and consequently must still retain their favor in London. ‘They are invariably 
was let go, but the heel of the vessel made it impossible to get the other out, | worn with veils sewed at the edge. ‘Ihese veils may consist of falls of blond, 
and she was then nearly broadside to the wind, with the engines almost power- | with richly worked borders, or of plain /u/le hemmed round, and having satin 
less, and the waves breaking to four or five feet, forcing their way in at the | drawn through the bem. In Paris Leghorn hats are decidedly the most récherches. 
windows. Lieut. Cockburn, the Messrs. S:aunton, and some of the men, | They are made rather large, and are ornamented with feathers or flowers. Bands 
made ineffectual attempts to keep out the water, for the fate of the vessel was | and bows of velvet are also frequently employed by the Parisian milliners in 
already decided ; and the forepart of the deck being under water, Lieut. Lynch | trimming Leghorn bonnets, in spite of the acknowledged discordance between 
came to report that the Tigris was sinking, and the word was immediately | velvet and summer costume. 
passed for all to save themselves. At that very instant a momentary gleam of The mantelets of black silk and satin, trimmed with lace, which were so 
light faintly showed the land, at the apparent distance of eight or 10 yards ; aud | much worn in the spring, are now partially superseded by scarfs, composed of 
as there seemed every probability that the stern would touch it before she went | black or coloured silk, trimmed with lace, black or white. ‘T'ne lace employed 
down, Lieutenant Lynch encouraged the people to remain steady, until they | for this purpose must be of the most costly description, at least half a quarter 
reached the land. All were on deck at this critical moment, some clinging to | deep for black silk scarfs. For those of coloured silk, Mechlin, Valenciennes, 
the ropes of the awning, the paddle-boards, and funnel; but the majority were | and Brussels point are employed. 
close to the tiller, and all behaving with the most exemplary obedience, until In Paris, during the present warm weather, it is not unusual to see short 
the vessel went down all at once, and probably within half a minute after we had | sleeves worn within doors, even in morning dress. But it may be safely pre 
seen the bank for an instant. dicted that they will never again pass the limits of home, and be seen, as they 
«Lieutenant Lynch, who was at my elbow, dived out underueath the star- | formerly were, in the carriage and on the promenade. For in door dress they 
board ridge rope, at the moment when there was about two feet water on the | are a graceful and convenient fashion, aud they admit of the adoption of those 
deck, and I had the good fortune to get clear in the same way, through the | pres//gienses, black silk mittens, which are so becoming to the white fingers, 
farboard side, snd also to take a direction which brought me to the land, without | one of which must indispensably be ornamented with a ring of black enamel, 
having seen anything whatever to guide me through darkness worse than that of without gold filagree. ‘This is an imitation of the bands of black velvet worn 
night. When it cleared a little, | found around me Lieutenant Lynch and Mr. | round the throat ; that simple neclace which the votaries of fashion have bor- 
Eden (both greatly exhausted), Mr. Thompson, the Messrs. Staunton, and | rowed from the peasant girls of the Chalets. 
several of the men. The hurricane was already abating rapidly, and as the For full dress the corsages are cut square. Short sleeves, quite tight, and 
distance from the vessel to the shure was very short, we indulged the hope that | finished by full ruffles of blonde or lace, are most fashionable. Tight sleeves, 
the rest of our brave companions had reached the bank lower down. For an | With a treble row of epaulettes, are however exceedingly fashionable. ‘ 
instant we saw the keel of the Tigris uppermost near the stern. She went The skirts of dresses are not likely to undergo any diminution of their enor- 
down bow foremost, aud, having struck the bottom in that position, she pro- | mous width; they are generally gathered at top instead of being plaited as 
bably turned round on the bow asa pivot, and thus showed part of her keel for heretofore ; they are frequently made a little longer behind than in front ; thus 
an instant at the other extremity ; but the paddle-beams, floats, and parts of the affording some faint indication of the revival of trains. 
sides were already broken up, and actually floated ashore, so speedy and terrific | Dresses of plain or chequered muslin, lined with coloured silk, are exceed- 
had been the destruction. From the moment of striking the bank till the | ingly fashionable in walking or carriage costume —Aug. 1. 
Tigris went down it scarcely exceeded eight minutes; whilst the operation of 
sinking itself did not consume possibly more than three; indeed, the gale was 
so very violent that I doubt whether the most powerful vessel, such as a frigate, 
could have resisted it, unless she were already secured to the bank, and for this 
there was, in our case, little or no time, as it was barely possible, in the position 
of ourconsort, to make fast and save the vessel. | 
| 

















From the London Gazette. 

Whitehall, July 15.—The Lord Chancellor has appointed James Bennetto 
Moorman, of Falmouth, in the county of Cornwall, Gent., to be a Master Ex- 
traordinary in the High Court of Chancerv. 

Whitehall, July 25.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Sir John Nicoll 
Robert Campbell, Knight, his royal license and permission that he may accept 
and wear the insignia of the Order of the Lion and Sun, of the first class, 
the intrepid skill of Lieutenant Cleveland and Mr. Charlwood enabled them to | which his Majesty the Shah of Persia hath been pleased to confer upon him, 


get out two anchors, in the very nick of time; and, by the united means of two | in approbation of his conduct and services while attached to the Persian 
hawsers, and the engines working at full power, the vesse! maintained her posi- | army. 


tivn at the bank until the storm abated, as the inclosed letter from Captain East- 


««*] had little, or rather no, hope that the Euphrates could have escaped, but 


The King has been pleased to grant unto Sir Henry Pynn, Knt., Companion 
court will explain more fully ; and as it required all the powers of a 50 horse | of the Most Honourable Military Order ef the Bath, a Lieutenant Colonel in 
engine, in the case of the Euphrates, to keep her hawsers from snapping, I infer | the Army, and late Brigadier General in the Portuguese Service, his royal 
that the 20 horses of the Tigris would not have been sufficient to enable her to | ji-ense and permission that he may accept and wear the insignia of the Cross, 
keep the position at the bauk, even if the officers had succeeded in securing | ‘ 


her alongside of it. of the Order of Charles the Third, which the Queen Regent of Spain hath 


“* Tieutenant Lynch and Mr. Eden continued cool and collected until the | peen pleased to confer upon him, in testimony of her Majesty's approbation of 
last moment, nor were any effurts wanting that skill or presence of mind cuuld | his services during the Peninsular war. 


suggest to save the vessel in the first instance, and the lives in the second, when War Office, July 29 —2d Drags.: Lt. W. D. Steuart to be Capt. by pur. v 
the former had failed ; nor could anything be more exemplary than their conduct, | Sturges, who rets.; Cor. J. Macleod to be I.t. by pur. v. Steuart; G. A F. Sul- 
and that of all on board ; scarcely a word was spoken, not a murmur was heard, ivan, Gent. tobe Cor. by pur. v. Macleod.—7th Let. Drags.: Asst.-Surg. M 
and death was met with that exemplary degree of intrepidity and resignation | White MD, fen the Rifle Brigade mie Sere oi aitnien dee par in tang 
which have been displayed by every individual throughout the arduous and try- | Ft Gds.: Lt R.B Gouieen rity a It oni Capt. nae par ‘ Jekyll sien biti Cc 
ing service in which we have been engaged since January, 1835. \\W Lord Blantyre to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Coulson. —12th Ft.: Lt. H. R 

H. C. Elwes to be Capt. by pur. v. F. Bell, who rets.; Ens. T. Brooke tu be 
of about twelve minutes occupied by the beginning, the progress, and termina- | ],1. by pur. v. Elwes; Ens, T. Shuttleworth, from the bh. p. of the 37th Ft. to 
tion of the hurricane, I will conclude the painful part of my task by referring | be Ens. v Hely, prom. in the Royal African Colonial Corps; R. G. Doff, Gent. 
you to the enclosed return of the names of the valuable men who have been | to be Ens. by pur. v. Brooke; J. A. O'Toole, Gent. to be Ena. by pur. v. Shut- 


lost to his Majesty and their country for ever. Very different was the result | tleworth, who ret. 17th Ft: To be Lt. by p—Ens. J. G. De Burgh, v. Steele, 
when a similar, but less vivlent gale, sent my little vessel to the bottom of this | who ret.. E 


tas. W. D. Baird, from the 78th Ft. v. Lord C. Gordon, prom; Ens. 
river in 1831; for I had not then the misery of deploring the loss of a single | 4. Fane, from the 90th Ft. v. Fenton, whoret. Tobe Ens, by p.—Gent. Cad 
fife, and my little schooner was afloat and continuing the descent in less than | , H. Cormick, from the Royal Mil. College, v. De Burgh. 19th Fr: Ens. T 
12 hours ; whereas, all our efforts as yet have failed even to lind the remains of " ; 


the vessel; not a ripple, or the slightest trace of the unfortunate Tigris, marks | by p. y. Hilton, prom; Lr. R. A. M. Franklin to be Adj. v. Forman, dismissed 
the spot where she went down ; but our search has not yet terminated, and if | the ser, 30th Ft: Cor. P. Wright, from the h. p. of the 2d Drag. Gds. to be 
she should be found without having been dashed to pieces, [ shall take measures | Ens y, Potter, app tothe 4th Ft; 7 D. O'Grady, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v 
to recover her, with the assistance of the diving bell, and other means: especi- | Wright, who ret. 34th Ft: Capt. A. Denham, feom the bh. p. Unat. to be Capt. 
ally as there are many valuable instruments on board, in addition to the hull and | y. R Wilbraham, whoex; Lt. P. Hamond to be Capt. by p. v. Denham, who 
machinery, and particularly as the Arabs bere are well disposed. ret.; Ens. R. D. Kelly to be Lt. by p. v. Hamond; E. P A. Talbot, Gent. to be 
“*T am happy to say, that the survivors of the expedition remain as much 

unshaken as ever in their confidence regarding the final success of this under- | of Ft. to be Surg. v. J. Ramaay, M.D. who ret. upon h. p. 48th Ft: Capt. R. 
taking, as well as the manifest advantages, facilities, and cheapness of this line | 

of communication. The hurricane has been, it is true, a most trying and calam- | receiy. the diff. 
itous event ; but I believe it is regarded by all, even at this eariy day, as having 


“«* Having already given a faithful account of the short, but eventful period 


58th Ft: J. P. Mayers, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Spiller, prom. 
in the Ro'l Afric. Col. Corps. 70th Ft: Gent. Cadet T. J. Hawker, from the 


no more to do with the navigation of the Euphrates in other respects, than the | Ro"| Mil Col to be Ens. without p. v. Taylor, prom, in the Ro'l African Col. 
loss of a packet in the Inst Channel, which might retard, but couid not put an : 


end to. the intercourse between England and Ireland. 


t | Ens. R. F. Hunter 10 be Lt. by p. v. Austen; IL. Douglas, Gent. to be Ens. by 
““* We are, therefore, continuing our descent and survey to Bussora, not only p.v. Hunter. 75th Ft: Maj. G Watts, from the h. p. Unat.to be Maj. v. G 


to bring up the mail from India within the specified time ; but also, if it pleases Quill, who ex. receiv, the diff, Capt. R. D. Hallifax to be Maj. by p. v. Watts 


; j snare g > Yet > > y 4 * , ~ x . . . 
God to spare us, to demonstrate the speed, economy, and commercial advan- | who ret; Lt. W. Sutton to be Capt. by p. v. Hallifax; Ensign F. Ellis to be | 


tages of the river Euphrates, provided the decision of ministers shall be in the 
true spirit of Englishmen, to give it a fair trial rather than abandon the original 


purpose in consequence of an unforseen, and, as it proved, an unavoidable ca- | 
lamity. 


Lieut. by pur vice Sutton; C. H. Somerset, Gent, be be Ens. by pur. vice Ellis. 


ft : Ast. Surg. J. Burt, from the 9th Ft. to be Surg. v. M’Andrew, app. to the 40th 
Pog the honor to be, &c., 2 y Ft. 8ist Ft: Lt. T. Manby, from the h. p. of the 12th Ft. to be Lt. v. Court, 
signee) ; ‘*F. R. Cuesney, te app. Paymaster of the 73d Ft; Ens. M. A. Nethercote to be Lt. by p. v. Man- 

«*The Right Hon. Sir J.C; Colonel, commanding the expedition. by, who ret.; A. F. F. Boughey, Gent. to hd Ens. by p. v. Nethercote. 90th 
~ wim ye eS ae Hobhouse, Bart., | Ft: G. K M. Dawson, Gent. to be Ens by p. v. Fane, prom. in the 17th Ft. 
Presideut of the Board of Control. 99th Ft: Lt. W. Mair, from the Ist West India Reg. to to Lt. v. Friffith. prom. 


espe, a | Ist West India Reg.: Lt. R. Collis, from h p. Unattached, to be Lt. v. Mair, 
Suntmtary. 


| app. tothe 99 Ft. Ceylon Rif. Reg.: Sec. Lt. J. M. Macdonald to be Fst. Lt. 
| by p. v. Braybrooke, who ret.t T. H. Burgh, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by p v. Mac- 
The Hanoverian Garette contains the following paragraph from Berlin, | donald. Royal African Col. Corps: Capt. A M. Fraser to be Maj. without p. 
dated 15th inst.:—‘ The attempt on the life of the King of the French is | ¥: Hingston, prom. ‘To be Lts. without p.—Ens. R Hely, from the 12th Ft.; 
reported to have changed the plan of a visit to France by two of our Princes. Ens. W Spiller, from the 58th Ftv Cooke, who ret.; Ens. R l'aylor, from 
It has been judged that it was by no means proper to chose for the journey a time the 70th Ft.; Ens. J. Travers; Ens. T.G. M'Intosh. To be Ens. without p.— 
when there is such a violent political effervescence, that iadividuals do not | 5°) Maj, W. Kerr, from the Recruit. Dist. in Dublin Loe Butcher, Gent.; C 
hesitate to aim at the palm of martyrdom, in honour of their fanatical opi- | Lynch, Gent , Vv. Travers; H. PF. Saunders, Gent. v. M’Intosh. Unattached 
nions.”’ | Lt. J. Griffith, from the 99th Ft. to be Capt. without p. 





_ Mr Hodgson, the Conservatlve Whig candidate, has been returned for the FDRUNSWICK ACADEMY (Virginia ).—It is the hope and belief of the trus- 
boruugh of Newcastle, in the room of the late Sir Matthew White Ridley. | tees that they will make this institution an Academy of the first grade ; and to 


A duel took place at Vincennes yesterday week between M Carrel, principal | accomplish this object they have set apart a liberal salary to procure a teacher, and 
editor of Le Nanonal, and M. de Girardin, editur of La Presse. The quarrel — “ype a ey that no one shall be employed unless he is qualified to take 
originated in : otwins Y : - “* | charge of a school of the first class. 

pete acer «ied ee of M. nag Phe prosecution instituted by La The undersigned have been deputed to employ the teacher, and will be glad to re- 
i i ¥" = a. ao ann one San eyeeens : varre| received a wound of which | ceive proposals from gentlemen wishing such a situation. They wish to engage a 
he diedon Sunday. His funeral took place at St. Mandé, near Paris, on Mon- | gentleman who has experience in the instruction of youth, and one who intends to 
day afternoon, and was attended by about 7,000 persons, including MM. de Chau- | Continue some years at the business. Address (post paid) the undersigned, Law- 
teaubriand, Arago, Lafitte, and Beranger the poet. Speeches were delivered | Tenceville, Brunswick county, Virginia, or the editor of this paper. 

over the grave by MM. Scheffer, Maillefer, and Thibaudeau. Most of the per- Ag SEN re ay Lawn 

sons connected with the Parisian press were present. The ceretnony passed off 1 E 2RIT - me 


WM. H,E,MERRITT. [Sept. 10—41.] 








| of the third class, of the Order of St. Ferdinand, and the supernumerary Cross | 


| Hilton, to be Lt. without p. v. Franklin, app Adj; H Calley, Gent. to be Ens. | 


Ens. by p. v. Kelly. 40th Ft; Surg. J. M’Andrew, M.D, from the 78th Reg. 


Cole, from the h. p. of the 69th Reg. of Ft. to be Capt. v. O'Grady, who ex, | 


Corps. 7ist Ft: Lt. H. E. Austen, to be Capt. by p. v. Stewart, who ret; | 


78th Ft.: A.M. Hay, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Baird, prom. in the 17th Foot ; | 


September 10, 


nN VOLUME OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
issue in the course of a few days, No.1, Vol. III. of th 
| Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. The first article is a co 
as * Passages pp the Diary of a Physician.” 
| Clerk, and is a tale of surpassing power and interest. -C “ 
Wax,” is another tale of great fascination. The more P= met ag mm Wy = me 
the Metaphysician; Shakspeare in Germany; the Cotton Manutacture pe 
Factory System; Wraschall’s Posthumous Memoirs; British School of P oe 
and tae Devil’s Doings, or warm work in Wirtemburg. wating: 
Few numbers of this work possess more interest than 
| the commencement of a new volume, forms a favourable o 
bers tocommence their subscription, 

Notices.—* Blackwood’s is undoubtedly the most popular magazine in the w ld 
and its circulation is unparalleled. It has just the character to Zive it universal = 4 
ularity, for it contains every variety of matter, and each the very best of its ki f 
| and as it comprises the lightest with the most subsiantial food, it ministers to ore , 
| State and capacity of the intellectual appetite.”—| Portsmouth Journal J 7 
| “This republication is at once the best executed, the cheapest and most valuab| 
| of any hitherto attempted in any country.”—[Gazette. ] ’ 
| ‘*It is not a mere imitation of its prototype, for in neatness of t i 

passes its namesake.”’—|Sunday reg | f typography it sur. 
| _“* The distinguished talent with which the workis conducted will force its way irre 
| sistibly into all climes, and into all languages where literature is cherished."—[Po?- 
| keepsie Telegraph.] 
| ‘There isan interest and fascination about his pages that will not fail 
them an extensive reading, whenever they become accessible 
| English.”—[Daily Advertiser. ] « 

‘Terms, $3 per annum. 

| [it*] 


—The subscriber wil] 
e American edition of 
a continuation of the wel] 
It is entitled the Merchant’s 


the present ; and it being 
Pportunity for new subscri- 


!o insure 
to the readers of 


THEODORE FOSTER, 


Basement Rooms, cor. Pine st. and Broadway. 








| 
CUUBBING. 

| Bulwer’s Novels and Saturday News for. .... 2.2.0... ..2- 0. ee cece eee. $5 
| do. Gas WWM MGINGOE Fa iaks dnd h60.8 cass coe ccs. cesses 5 
| The Trials, Sketch Book, and Lady’s Book...................02..... 5 
| Lady’s Book, Saturday News, and Sketch Book..............-....... 5 
Saturday News, Sketch Book, and Celebrated Trials,................. 5 
} Marryat’s Novels, and Lady’s Book 5 


| Ora remittance of $5 will pay for Bulwer’s Novels in full, and two dollars o 
count Of subscription for Lady’s Book. 
_ (Sept. 3—2t*] 


5 

n ae- 

L. A. GODEY, Publisher, Philadelphia. 
RITING DESKS AND DRESSING CASES.—The attention of ladies 
and gentlemen is respectfully solicited to an inspection of a new and superior 

assortment of Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, and Ladies Work Boxes. combining 

a great variety of styles, plain, and elegantly ornamented, at the store of 

[Sept 3.—3t] A. B. STRANGE, 334 Broadway, corner Anthony st. 


ISS STERLING has removed from Mercer street to No. 560 Houston, be- 
tween Wooster and Laurens streets, where she purposes continuing to give 
Instruction on the Piano Forte ather house, and at the residence of her pupils, 
| Sept 3—tf.] 
LASSICAL AND MERCANTILE SCHOOL, corner of Prince and Mer- 
cer streets.—Mr. Chamberlain having, during the vacation, made important 
tnprovements in his rooms, and secured the services of experienced teachers in the 
Jumor and French departments, will re-open his School on the Ist of Sept. under 
arrangements more favourable than any he has hitherto been able to make. Mr, 
Davis, who wil. have charge of the Junior department, has conducted the Prepara- 
tery department of Mr. Adam’s School, recently relinquished in Murray street, for 
nearly seven years. His talents asa teacher are highly esteemed by those who have 
had children under his instruction. The teachers of French and Penmanship will 
attend daily in the Junior as well as Semor department, The pupils have the privi- 
lege of preparing the lessons, usually learned at home, under the personal attention 
ot the teachers. For further particulars apply at the school rooms. 
[Sept 3—2t*] 














KORGE OATES, Piano Forte and Music Store, No. 210 Chesnut street, Phi- 

ladelphia, offer for sale an excellent assortment of Piano Fertes, of superior 
quality, as to touch, tone, durability and finish, manufactured by Messrs J, Chicker- 
ing & Co. Boston; Dubois & Bacon; Stoddart, Worcester & Dunham, New 
York, avd other first rate makers, which, on examination, will be found to compare, 
in all the above essentials, with any Instruments in the country. They will be war- 
ranted, and sold at the most reasonable prices; those purchased by persons residing 
in the city will be kept in tune twelve months free of charge. 

A handsome assortment of Guitars, at various prices. 

George Oates’ Catalogue of Printed Music will embrace all the popular Songs, 
Duets, and Glees, with Music for the Piano Forte, Guitar, and Operatic Music gene- 
rally. Allthe new musical publ:cations received as soon as issued. Music bound 
inthe best manner. Guitar and Violin Strings. 

The above is also the office of The New York Albion, Courrier des Etats-Unis, 
Petit Courrier des Dames, La France Litteraire, North American Review, Carey's 
Libr..ry, and the leading literary periodicals. 

*,* Geo. Oates begs to say to his numerous friends in the South and West, that 
“~ orders we} may forward him, will be faithfully and promptly executed, 

Sept. I—tl. 











| NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 
| This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 
succted each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
t New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, ard 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

| ; New-York London, Portsmouth. 

| Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. Il, Sept.17, Sept 20, 

{ Ontario, {Huttleston, | 1, , ae ~~ 

} Westminster, George Moore,| * 20, \June 17, June20, 

1 St. James Wm.5S. Sebor, Sept. 1, dee i July |, 

| Mediator, \/H.L.Champlin, - a July 7, * 

| Montreal, \C.H.Champlin = ~ oe * 22, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, Oct. 1, Pate Aug. 1, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,! = |Aug. 7, ~ 

| Philadelphia, |E. E. Morgan, > = Tae a 

| President, J. M.Chadwick Nov. 1, | ** 27, Sept.i, 
Samson, |D. Chadwick, | “ Sept. 7, “ «© 


| These shipsare allofthe fisstclass,about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
| Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
| $140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
| tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
| ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








| Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
. yew York. iverpool, 
Caledonia, Graham, j|Jun. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, ~ &  & * CL ee, YO Be, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ‘ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
| Sheffield, Allen, “24, 2a, % ag gr ee glow “gt 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, * 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, ea? h * fe me ee © Se 
| Columbus, Cobb, “16, ‘* 16, * 16,/April1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
\ United States, Holdrege, "s." , SS & eS ef © 
| South America, /Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,| ‘* 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, ea” & oo. oa oe 
j “ngland, | Waite, ** 16, * 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, | Thompson, “a "* 8 “tr & © @&  G, 
Orpheus, | Bursley, Apriil, Aug. 1, Dec.1,} ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Incepemence, iNye, Y -. —- | * oe? ee @ oe Oe ee 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, “i. a “2. * @ *. .™ &, 








Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
| land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
| kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
| of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
| Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
| Consignees of ships Shetheld, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
} S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO.,and R.KERMIT,N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roseoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 8. Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co..F.werpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 


| of these packets, the subscribers willdespatch them as above, and in the following 
| order, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ; Days of Sailing from 
New-York, } Havre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard,'Oct. 24, Feb.!6, June 8, Dee. 8, April 1, July 16, 

Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. &, ‘* 24, Junel6, ** 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 

France, C. Funk, jApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 


Francis Depau, {H.Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 

hone, J. Rockett, | “26, “ 16, July 8, * 6, May i, * MB 
Chas. Carroll, |W.Lee. (Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. ** 16, April 8, “* 24/Feb. 1, ‘* 16, “* 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “* 24, ‘* 16, Aug. 8 “ 8, Junel, ** 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, “ 24, ‘* 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W.B.Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, ‘* 16, ** 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ‘* 16, May 8, ** 24,Mar. 1, “ 16, ** 8 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Poland, Anthony, | ‘24, “ 16,Sept.8, “* 8, July 1, ‘* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, (Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses sctually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 








by 





